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|. Three years ago, the output of the Paige fac- 
=: 9 = 
| tory Now, we build 13,000 | 
3 ‘= 
| tory was only 300 cars. Now, we bul 000 | 
= — 
=| Just consider these figures for a moment. Public demand has absorbed Paige cars in every F 
— 5} i. af o ie ° , cas 
=e From 300 to 13,000 is atremendousstride. Reduced State of the Union—and many lands oversea. 
Z to terms of men and human activity, these figures Public demand has increased Paige sales from 
= become an inspiration that must seize upon the im- $44,000 to more than $1,250,000 a month. 
=H aginatior of every American man and woman. As you consider this three year record, one per- 
= Three years “4 but a short time. Yet—within this fectly irresistible conclusion will begin to lodge in 
: period—the Paige has sprung from nothingness into your mind. Such a tidal wave of public apprecia- 
: the very front rank of a national industry. tion must be based upon something more substantial 
=: The public has demanded more and more Paige cars than mere fancy. Paige value must be unusual 
=F each year. And step by step with this increasing de- value. Paige cars must have earned their reputa- 
: 7 : : - 
3: mand has come the expansion of the Paige Company. _ tion of ‘ poe investments — _ motor Wg 
: ing public. The answer must be in the car itself. 
=: Public demand has moved us bodily from a small, SP neg ‘ 
: tumble down building into the present mammoth Make it a point to investigate Paige cars at your first 
z Paige factory. opportunity. Approach this investigation from any 
H OE i Re ee en ts angle that you will. "Then—beyond any question 
: - é é ace smz é O ¢ . - Be 
=F he = ee ‘th ga stab] , ee of doubt—you will understand the motive which has 
FH ee ae ee ve prompted so many hard headed men to stake their 
=! Public demand has increased our sales organization faith and money to the extent of more than a mil- 
=: from 39 to 1026 Paige agencies. lion and a quarter dollars a month. 
— “36’’—Glenwood 
= Model Get acquainted with the 
—s Paige Literature will be Paige dealer in your com- 
pA sent upon request. 116-inch wheel base—left side drive center control—multiple dise cork munity and ask for a dem- 
c== insert clutch—silent chain drive for camshaft, pump, generator and err 
"—2 magnetu—fully equipped, including Gray & Davis large unit electric onstration. 
)2 starting | and lighting system 
3 Paige “2 110-inch wheel base fully equipped, $900—with electric 
\2 lighting try. tarting —$975. 
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The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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“SIXES” RUN 32.8 MILES ON 
FE GALLON OF GASOLINE 


NINETY-FOUR CARS MAKE 
STARTLING AVERAGE 
IN “FRANKLIN” TEST 


“Stock” Machines With Three Passengers Each 
Make Simultaneous Record Runs in 


All Parts of United States 








VICTORY FOR LIGHT-WEIGHT IDEA 





Many Dealers, Sold Out, Compelled to Borrow the Machines of 
Local Owners to Take Part. Varying Weather 
Conditions Met. 


Syracuse, N. Y—On May Ist, 94 Franklin dealers in the 
United States and Canada, in 94 Franklin Six-Thirty stock touring 
cars, regardless of weather conditions, made a test to demon- 
strate the best possible mileage on one gallon of gasoline. 


The rules required that the finish be as near the starting 
point as possible. Each test was made with two official observ- 
ers, and results sworn to before a Notary Public. The test 
represents the average of 94 cars, 94 drivers, various road con- 
ditions, all kinds of weather, different grades of gasoline and, 
therefore, what can be obtained by skillful driving in the scien- 
tifically light-weight six-cylinder Franklin car. 


The highest mileage was made by Wm. F. Sanger, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (See list.) 


The different conditions under which the tests were made 
are graphically shown by the following telegrams : 
Salt Lake City, Utah—“40.1 miles. 


could easily have made 50.” 
Laramie, Wyo.—“32.1 miles. Weather cold. Roads rough but hard.” 


San Diego, Cal.—“33.1 miles. Roads very slippery. Drizzling rain 
during run. Rather cold. Conniry drove. Top and glass front down. 
H. C. Covell, Club representative, Louis Elmgren, Fire Chief, observers. 
Car with load weighed 3385.” 


Georgetown, Texas—“Made 17.2 miles. Top and windshield up. Wet 
and badly washed pike roads. Very little wind. Three passengers and car 
weighed 3310 including accumulated mud. Showered just before start- 
ing. Average speed eighteen miles per hour. Affidavit follows by letter.” 


Bangor, Maine—“21.5 miles. Dry dirt roads, rough in places, and 
hilly. Weather cold, thermometer 31 at six, 45 at end of run. Strong 
wind. Driver, Hall. Weight 3250. Glass front and top down. Snowed 
lightly during night. Started at ten, finished at eleven-thirty.” 

Newark, N. J.—“On official test obtained 34 4-10 miles. Roads dry, 
fair condition. Weather clear, mild. Driver, Walter Parcells. Weight 
of car including passengers 3320 pounds. We doubled back over iden- 
tical course. Course contained 15 hills (grades from 2 to 8 or 10 percent). 
Demonstrating car used, run total 5,000 miles covered period 6 months.” 

York, Pa.—“Made thirty-seven and nine-tenths miles on turnpike 
which was covered one-tenth of way by deep blue stone. Can do forty- 
five miles if roads are in good condition.” 

Kansas City, Mo.—“Williams makes forty-two and eighty-eight hun- 
dredths miles on one gallon gasoline. Weather cool. Slight wind. 
Roads good.” 


(Continued in booklet, sent free on request by Franklin Aut pany, Sy 


High wind and wet roads or 
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THE MILWAUKEE TEST CAR— 51.2 MILES ON ONE GALLON 











City 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ABERDEEN, S&S. D. . 
AKRON, OHIO 
ALBANY, N. Y. . 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BANGOR, ME. 

BAR HARBOR, ME. : 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. . 
BOSTON, MASS. = 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. . 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CANTON, OHIO. . 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ° 
CINC INNATI, OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DAYTON, OHIO . 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. . 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. . 
Beem FA. . « » 
GALESBURG, Bid, . 
GENEVA, N Y. . ° 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
GREAT FALLS, MONI. . 
GREENSBURG, PA. : 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
HARTFORD, ’ 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KINGSTON, . e - 
LA CROSSE, WIS. . 
LARAMIE, WYO.:-. . 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . 
LOUISVILLE, KY. . . 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEWARK, N:. J... . 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. , 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 
NEW YORK CiTY 
NORWICH, N. Y. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 
PEORIA, ILL. : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. . 
POUGHKEEPSIB, N. Y. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PUTNAM, CONN. 
READING, ra. ‘ 
RISING SUN, OHIO . 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS . 
SAN DIEGO, CAL... . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA’. . 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
SCRANTON, PA. . 
SEATTLE, ‘WASH. . 
SIOUX CITY, IA. . . 
SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. . 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. .. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. . 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. . 
TULSA, OKLA. 


‘UTAH 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ° 
WASHINGTON, IA. 
WATERLOO, IA. F 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WINNIPEG, MAN . 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
YORK, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO © 


Dealer 


. WM. F. SANGER... 
. G. M. WORTHINGTON . 


A. ‘wo JR. 


. C. G. HEC ; 
GEORGE i |LBONARD : 


W. F. KNE 
EDWIN O. HALL , 
FRED L. SAVAGE 
8. H. LEWIS 


. OTTO A. LAWTON 


ARTHUR L. CLARK 


GEORGE OSTENDORF . 


GEO. W. BELDEN 
J. B. WOODSIDE . 
F. H. SANDERS . . 
NEWMAN SAMUEL . 
G. W. BLAKE . ; 
A. E. GLISAN . . 
W. G. LANGLEY . 
F. B. HEATHMAN 


D . 
HOLLAND W. ROSS . 
F. V. PRICE, JR. . 
JOHN GRIFFITH . 
E. T. BYRAM . 
W. W. McCARROLL 
T. J. CASWELL . 
JOHN VLASBLOM 
B. D. WHITTEN . 
BE. L. TURNER . 
H. E. BAKER. . 
H. P. SEYMOUR . 
JOHN MOSELEY . 
L. B. YOUNG .. 
E. F. WILLIAMS . . 
WILLIAM M. DAVIS 
ALFRED JAMES . 


GEORGE M. "YouNoER ‘ 


J. F. JON 
L. A. McKAY ° 
W. L. MALLON 


’ GEORGE MASON | 
. COWLES TOLMAN) 
’ G. A. TISDALE 


A. M. JONES . 
FRANK BARTELS 

J. S. HUGHES . 

J. W. McCORMMACH 
S. K. HATFIELD . 


JAMES SWEETEN,,JR. . 


GEORGE HAGEMAN 
W. MURRAY CARR . 
W. M. CHELLIS . 
J.-C. BRALY . . 
WILLIAM M. DAVIS. 


WALLACE L. WILCOX . 


0. C. BOSWORTH . 
JAMES M. KALBACH 
E. F. Y ° 
G. R. MacCOLLUM 
M. C. RAGSDALE . 
Il. F. BIRDSONG . . 
WILSON 8S. SMITH . 
JOHN F. McLAIN 
L. NORMANDIN . 
J. E. LANGFORD . 
0. D. DEWITT . 

W. A. WICKS . 
THOMAS MURPHY 
KNAPP BROWN . 
N. P. HANSON. . 
W. H. JOHNSON. . 
J. A. NICHOLS, JR. . 
W. W. ANDERSON 
JOS. B. DRYER 

A. H. CLARK . 

T. A. YOUNG . . 
W. P. CHAPPLE . 
c. W. JOHNSON . . 
W W. GARABRANT . 
G. H. GRANT . : 
R. H. TUTTLE . 


DAVID 8. HENDRICK . 


SIDNEY 8S. SMITH 
R. H. CRAMER. 
WILLIAM 8. LEE . 


JAMES B. STEPHENS . 


Vv. J. ECKBERG . 
T. S. PFEIFFER . 
J. STUHLDREHER 
Average . . 


Weather 


FAIR 
FAIR 


WINDY . 
WINDY , 


THE CERTIFIED INDIVIDUAL RECORDS: 


Record 


51.2 
18.3 


Go Go CO ND GO RD + CO ID Go CO COD Ge NDC 
AAGAAKROIASSHR OWN AW 
UswoYBO ANWR wIANwid 


37.9 








FRANKLIN SIX-THIRTY, 2725 POUNDS, 47% IN. TIRES 


FuneO 
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The designer of this system is 
one of the world’s greatest ex- 
perts in motor and dynamo con- 
struction. The systems are built 
under his direct supervision. 















In the Gray & Davis factory 
over three acres of manufactur 
ing space are devoted to con 
structing starting-lighting sy» 












Before shipment, each starting 
lighting unit is given tests far 
more drastic than actual touring 


service 






















America’s expensive automo 
biles as well as the moderate 
priced cars carry this equipment 
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One of the foreign automobiles 
using the Gray & Davis system 
The foreign demand is taken 
care of by agencies in Paris and 
Berlin. 
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N the roads, in the city’s streets, everywhere the 
Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System is found 
on leading cars in each price class. 


Fven to England and continental Europe Gray & Davis 
equipment is now exported in constantly increasing 
quantities. 


Every motorist driving a Gray & Davis equipped 
car counts confidently upon swift, certain starting and 
unfailing illumination at night. 


To this is added security based upon years of special- 
ized electrical experience and the immense Gray & Davis 
organization. There is also available to users a large 
Service Department operating 67 stations throughout 
the country. 


The approval of the Gray & Davis system by so 
many prominent motor car engineers and manufacturers 
and the enthusiastic indorsement accorded it by owners 
in every community, are natural tributes to all that the 

“sf ° 99 
name “Gray & Davis” represents. 


The claim of exceptional starting-lighting efficiency 
does not rest upon advertising statements alone, but is 
proven in the practical service rendered by over 122,000 
Gray & Davis dynamos and motors now in actual use. 


When you buy yowr car, be sure to select an auto- 
mobile carrying this equipment. You will then be 
assured of service, safety, satisfaction the three big 
factors that are built into every Gray & Davis system. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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The Strange Adventure 
of Mike, “the Vagabone” 


YOUNG Chinese Prince of the recent dynasty, 
together with a gorgeous retinue, having arrived 
in San Francisco Bay that morning, interna- 
tional etiquette demanded that his host, our own 
avuncular relative, should receive him with due pomp 
and circumstance; wherefore a battalion of infantry, 
three companies of coast artillery, a field battery, and a squadron of cavalry were 
waiting in the Embarcadero when his Royal Highness came down the gangplank 
of the Mongolia and disappeared in a sea of bobbing silk hats, beneath which gen- 
tlemen of the Chamber of Commerce, municipal dignitaries, and kindred unfortu 
nates, whose fate it is to ride in open carriages at the tail end of any and all 
parades, struggled to express the hospitality of the city. 

To B Troop had been assigned the task of escorting 
the royal carriage, in consequence of which that gal 
lant galaxy of dare-devils, known throughout the sery 
ice as “The Suicide Club,” had formed on the dock, 
troop front, facing the gangplank. On the right flank 
my friend, First Sergeant John Ryan, a trifle bored, 
sat his chestnut mount, Jack Dempsey II. 

Presently the tumult and kotowing died, the silk- 
hat brigade was forced back in favor of the local Chi 
nese gentlemen who were really giving the party, and 
the Prince, closely conveyed by a slashing-looking big 
white man in a hand 
some but distinctly Ori 
ental uniform, entered 
the carriage through 
which he was to drive 
through Chinatown and 
eventually (through the 
merey of all the gods, 
Christian and Pagan, 
and the watchfulness of 
B Troop) to his hotel 
The pleasant call of a 
C trumpet quavered 
along the dock and B 
Troop came to atten 
tion. Then that same 
melodious sound bade 
them draw sabers, and 
as a unit eighty-odd 
blades came to a “carry.” 
A third call, and the 
long line of gleaming 
steel flashed forth in that most beautiful of all mili- 
tary courtesies, the saber salute. 

The Prince’s carriage started slowly down the dock 
toward the entrance, the Prince bowing and smiling 
his delight at this graceful compliment, while the white officer with him lifted his 
hand smartly to the visor of his cap. And then a strange thing happened! 

The big white man started, surprised, his great red mustache lifted to reveal a 
wide mouth with an abatis work of gleaming, strong white teeth. He smiled 
and instantly I knew that man for the exile of Erin that-he was. Even had I been 
in doubt his bellowing voice would have erystallized my suspicion into certainty. 

“The saints protect us! Jawn Ryan! And are you shtill bitin’ holes in the 
atmosphere? Sure I hearrd tell you were kilt in the cornfield at Yang-Tsun! 
Thrue it is the divil always minds his own!” 

Beyond the peradventure of a doubt he had addressed First Sergeant John 
Ryan of B Troop! And, since that son of Mars was at attention with the hilt of 
his saber at salute beneath his Irish nose, it is not surprising that, what with the 
saber and the twitehing head of Jack Dempsey II, the Sergeant’s view of the 
man who thus addressed him was slightly obstructed. But the glad hail of that 
booming voice evidently was sufficient. Sergeant Ryan forgot that he was at 
attention saluting royalty, for out of the mists of the long ago he saw the face 
of a bunkie, shining humorously in the light of many a wet and hungry bivouac. 
And now that same comrade’s face smiled at him from a (temporarily) royal 
carriage; the raw Irish immigrant he had taught to stand erect on his hips as a 


By Peter B. Kyne 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. C. YOHN 















‘*I’m a Chinese colonel from the 
County Mayo,’’ he called back. ‘‘’Tis the 
hardware that helps, Jawn, and you have as much yourself ’’ 


soldier should was now the companion of the heir to a 
throne, and twenty years of discipline were not proof 
against the old cavalryman’s joy and amazement. He 
stood in his stirrups, dropped his point until the blade 
rested across Jack Dempsey’s neck and stared over the 
horse’s head at the man who marveled that he was 
“shtill bitin’ holes in the atmosphere.” 

“Mike the Vagabone!” he yelled joyously. “Glory be! Since when did you take 
to hobnobbin’ wit’ royalty, ye sinful skut?” 

“Attention!” cried the troop commander angrily. “Sergeant Ryan, what are 
you thinking of? You, of all men? Come to attention!" 

So Sergeant Ryan returned to attention—but not 
with his eyes to the front as prescribed in the Regula- 
tions. His fascinated stare followed Mike the Vaga- 
bone down the dock, as the latter, caring little for 
princes and less for troop commanders, stood erect in 
the carriage, leaned over the rear seat, and tapped 
his martial breast, upon which gleamed dully a silver 
sharpshooter’s badge, the campaign medal issued to 
participants in the Spanish War and the late disturb- 
ance in our island possessions, the special Congressional 
medal “for patriotism, loyalty, and fortitude” issued 
to the Spanish war veterans held over to fight in the 
Philippine insurrection, 
and lastly the inconspic- 
uous bronze medal of 
honor that Congress so 
grudgingly gives for con- 
spicuous gallantry in 
action. 

“I’m a Chinese colonel 
from the County Mayo,” 
he called back. “Tis 
the hardware that helps, 
Jawn, and you have as 
much yourself. Come to 
me when ye've serrved 
ye’re hitch and I'll have 
ye made a major. Ye 
should see me parade 
the Imperial Guard—” 

And then the troop 
commander, suppressing 
a grin that augured 
complete forgiveness for 
his top eutter, barked out an order; B Troop clattered 
away behind the carriage that bore the Prince and 
Mike the Vagabone; a snare drum rattled a brief pre- 
liminary solo, the band played “Hail to the Chief,” and 
the incident was over. Naught remained save the story of Mike the Vagabone, 
for assuredly, when a vagabond named Mike rides in state with the Hope of a 
Nation there must be what Frenchmen call le raison d'étre! 

When the parade was over, therefore, I followed John Ryan and B Troop back 
to the Presidio, and at the stables, in the box stall where he maintained Jack 
Dempsey, I cornered him. Here, while rubbing down his horse’s dripping legs 
with a clean piece of sacking, he told me this tale of Michael Joseph Kelleher, one 
time private in a regiment of United States infantry and now companion to a prince. 


N ME young days [began the old soldier] I was that flighty and unsettled that 
I ‘tis small wonder | found meself one fine day leadin’ a regimint ay me own 

forlorn hopes. Ud been sent to America to grow up into a shtreet-car con- 
ductor, but what wit’ goin’ broke a mont’ afther landin’, and the blandishmints 
uv a recruitin’ sergeant, I was forced to take on in the arrmy from necessity 
and shtay wit’ it from choice. I was out ay place in the infanthry and left it 
afther two enlistments, bein’ discharrged a sergeant. I was the Firrst Djooty 
Sergeant av E Comp’ny ay the Bloody Fourteenth, and as such it was me evil 
luck to acquire a reputation as a dhrillmasther. 1 was a bright, clane young 
man, if I do say it that should not, born wit’ a good commandin’ yoice and a dis- 
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like for a dirrty soger. Back avy that I had a tongue that 
was worse nor a clanin’ rod across the back av a recruit 
so "tis no-matther av wonder that the rooks did bet- 
ther with me in awkward squad than most. I'd give 
a rook five days in the Manual av Arrms, right and left 
hand salute and squad formation, and bad luck to him 
if he didn’t make comp’ny dhrill on the mornin’ av 
the 6th. While ‘tis usual to let every comp’ny dhrill 
its own recruits, whenever we got a large batch our 
Colonel (he had an eye on me) would say to the Adju- 
tant: “Be in no hurry to assign these men to their 
comp’nies. Lave them mess wit’ the band and do 
fatigue, and turrn them over to Sergeant Ryan av E 
Comp’ny for a week 
av eddication. They'll 
be the betther for it.” 

Well, sor, at the 
firrst call for volun- 
teers in the war wit’ 
Spain, I got Michael 
Joseph Kelleher. He 
come to me wit’ a de- 
tachmint av rooks 
from Plattsburg Bar 
racks, and the min- 
ute I clapped eye on 
him I knew him for 
the rascal he was. He 
was a long, hand- 
some, red gossoon 
wit’ grass on his 
teeth, as fine a figger 
av a man as ever 
shtepped into a Gov- 
ernmint sock, and me 
heart wint out to him. 
He hadn't his uni- 
form issued him as 
yet and sure he was 
wearin’ the corduroys 
he'd landed in, and 
them a ruin ay rags 
entirely. 

“Kelleher, avic,” 
says I, “if there was 
ever a born color ser- 
geant, ’tis you,” and I 
give him some good 
advice to guide him. 
For why should I 
not? He was wan 
av me own. And I 
give him me copy av the Blue Book and bade him 
shtudy hard, which he did, although be the same 
token ‘tis little good it did him for many a day. 
Bright as a heliograph he was, but a hobbledehoy he 
was then and shtill is, and what wint in wan ear come 
out the other, double time. 

Dear knows I rode him rough, but he’d only shtand 
and smile, like he was makin’ game avy me. Two 
mortial weeks I had him in the awkward squad and 
I'll never believe till me dyin’ day that he wasn’t 
divilin’ me afther the second dhrill. Glad I was to 
get rid of him for a spell the mornin’ we bruk camp 
at the Presidio and hiked down to the transport. 

Auld Bill Cooney, our Colonel, was shtandin’ out- 
side his tent watchin’ the camp bein’ shtruck, when 
Michael Joseph Kelleher come rompin’ by, proud as 
could be bekase he was a soggr bhoy and off to the 
wars, where he wanted to be; for, as he often re- 
marrked to me (off djooty): “I didn’t come here to 
fiddle me time away doin’ fours right and fours left. 
I kem to fight,” and he was the happy lad that mornin’ 
to think he was bound to the fightin’ at last. He seen 
auld Cooney shtandin’ there as solemn as a bull carabao, 
and what wit’ his youth and innocence and the good 
feelin’ wit’in him he shtepped up in back av the Colonel! 
and fetched him a slap bechune the shouldher blades 
that would have put a volunteer on the retired list. 

“Well, Colonel darlint,” says Private Kelleher, 
“we're off to the front at last, are we not? And good 
news, say I.” 


HE Colonel coughed and shtaggered, and whilst 

waitin’ to get back his breath he turrned slowly 

for a long, long look at Kelleher. Then he 
tossed an eye at me, shtandin’ froze a little distance 
off. I come a-runnin’. 

“Sergeant Ryan,” says he, “who is this vagabone?” 

“Private Michael Joseph Kelleher, sor,” says I. “He 
do be a rookie, sor, and knows no betther,” for I was 
fond ay the omadhaun, for all his nonsense, and was 
for makin’ it light for him. 

“Have ye not, then, taught him his manners?” says 
the Colonel. 

“I’ve thried, sor,” says I. “Dear knows I've bruk 
me heart on his thick head.” 

“For the sake av his name and his brogue,” says 
Cooney (he was Irish, but second-growth), “I'd like 
to overlook his insolince. But he do need dhrillin’. 
Havin’ failed to learrn from the best dhrill sergeant 
in the regimint, let the sergeant av the guard have a 
hack at him. Take the blackguard and turrn him over 
to the guard. And tell the orficer av the day he’s to 
be confined in an ambulance wit’ the curtain’s dhrawn, 


” 
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on his way to the thransport. "Twould plaze him well 
to march trough the crowds wit’ his cumrades, posin’ 
as a hero, kissin’ every girrl that looks at him and 
struttin’ wit’ a posy in his piece. You vagabone!” 
says he, “you bloody young vagabone! Thirrty days 
and thirrty blind for your enthusiasm.” 


O I LED the lad away and turrned him over to the 
Ss guard. But others in the comp’ny had hearrd the 
Colonel call him out av his name, and from that 
day to this I’ve never hearrd him called aught but 
Mike the Vagabone, except at roll call. 
And he was the “vagabone”! Well named he was. 





**If I live to be a t’ousand years old, divil a 
prettier sight will I see than I saw at that minute’’ 


A clane suit av white ducks he never owned and 
clane equipmint av his own he was long showin’ to 
the Adjutant at guard mount. He’d borrow mine in- 
stead. Let the rigimint have ordhers to parade in 
pith helmets, white ducks, and brown leggings, and 
Mike the Vagabone would come sneakin’ into line av 
file closers wit’out pipe clay on his helmet, and wearin’ 
fatigue clothes and yellow leggings. Let the order be 
to parade in karki and campaign hat and the Vaga- 
bone would fall in wit’ blue trousers and forage cap 
and a white duck blouse. And when the comp’ny com- 
mandher would ax him what in this and that he 
meant be such actions, he’d lie and swear he’d sent 
to the wash. the clothes he should have paraded in, 
but thé thievin’ Filipino had promised to bring them 
back and failed him. Or else some wan had stolen his 
white duck trousers, lavin’ him only the blouse. He 
was borrn wit’ a good excuse and the brass face that 
ye can never see the lie in back av. Well do I re- 
member the day he appeared at guard mount wit’ a 
week’s growth av red beard. The Adjutant flew 
at him. 

“Me man,” says he, “how dare ye appear on guard 
mount lookin’ like an ugly ducklin’'? Have ye no 
razor? Shtop! Not a wurrd out av ye—TI’ll confine ye 
for this.” 

The Vagabone was took be surprise. What wit’ my 
equipment, that I'd gone over wit’ a burnishin’ chain 
until I could see meself in the metal, and some clane 
new clothes from his cumrades, Mike was lookin’ like 
four aces and a king, barrin’ his face, and to give the 
divil his due he’d clane forgot to shave that and only 
remimbered it when he saw the Adjutant and the 
guardhouse shtarin’ him in the eye. But ’twas a cute 
adjutant that could down the Vagabone. 

“Confine me, if ye plaze, sor,” says he, “but thry 
me ye must wit’in twenty-four hours, and the Colonel'll 
turrn me back to djooty. I’ve done nothin’ amiss, may 
it plaze the Adjutant. I'm only raisin’ a Van Dyke 
beard, and Gawd knows, sor, if I’m to raise a beard 
I’ve got to give it a shtart some time, and wan time 
is as good as another. What opportunity have I to 
raise it bechune guard mounts, sor? I’m detailed to 
guard wanst a week. Ye cannot thry a man for raisin’ 
a beard. If ye’re to thry anybody for my whiskers, 
sor, thry Sergeant Ryan. I axed him if I micht raise 
a beard. and he inforrmed me that there was nothin’ 
in the Regulations agin it.’ and’ he looked the Adju- 
tant in the eye and winked at him, as much as to say: 
“Put that in ye’re pipe and smoke it.” 


Colonel Cooney, who'd been watchin’ guard mount, 
hearrd him and sure he laughed long and loud, whilst 
the poor Adjutant grew red in the face. Well, they 
both realized the Vagabone'’s Irish wit had saved him 
in the nick av time, for all they knew he was a liar. 
In the arrmy ye cannot confine a man for raisin’ a 
beard, even though a smooth-shaven man is consid- 
hered dirrty if he doesn’t shave! Arrah, 'tis the queer 
wurrld we live in—the queer wurrld! 

Wan day he was walkin’ No. 2 post, at the end av 
which he connected wit’ a volunteer sinthry from a 
camp close by. Av coorse, bein’ a sociable divil, he 
made friends wit’ the volunteer and shtvod gassin’ 
with him instead avy 
walkin’ his post in a 
milit’ry manner, and 
auld Cooney, comin’ 
down the shtreet of 
a sudden, almost sur- 
prised him in the act. 
But he turrned lazy- 
like and walked back 
to meet the Colonel, 
for well he knew the 
Colonel had seen him 
and was bound to 
give him what Paddy 
gave the drum. 

“Me man,” says the 
Colonel, afther ac- 
knowledgin’ the Vaga- 
bone’s Present arms, 
did I not see you 
talkin’ wit’ that vol- 
unteer sinthry just 
now as I turrned the 
corner? I’ll have none 
av that in this regi- 
mint, and well ye 
know it. Call the 
Copril av the Guard 
nnd give me _ ye’re 
belt this minute.” 

“Sor,” says the 
Vagabone, throwin’ 
the look av murder 
into his eyes, “I’m 
only a private soger 
and ye can insult me 
if ye feel like it. But 
the day I get me 
discharrge ye’ll apolo- 
gize for the hurrt ye’re tongue has dealt me this min- 
ute. Copril av the Guard! Relief! No. 2!’ and he 
unbuckled his belt and handed it to the Colonel. The 
Colonel looked at him in the greatest surprise, won- 
dherin’ whether to get mad or hear what the Vagabone 
had to say further. 

“I have not insulted ye, me man,” says he kindly, 
“I’m simply makin’ ye do ye’re djooty. Ye know ’tis 
agin milit’ry discipline for a sinthry to gossip on post.” 


, I SHE Vagabone raised his two eyes to heaven. 
“Dear knows,” says he, “I’m not above a bit av 
gossip on post, provided I don’t get caught at 
it, but gossip wit’ a blackguard av a thievin’ volunteer 
—may Gawd forgive ye, Colonel Cooney, but that’s one 
thing I will not do. Kill, shteal, and lie I might, but 
forget I’m a regular soger—never !” 

“Put on ye’re belt,” says Cooney, “ye're a good soger 
and I was wrong to speak as I did. I wasn’t sure, but 
I thought I saw ye at it.” 

“Sor, I never spoke to a volunteer in me life.” 

“Continue the motion, then. They'll do ye no good,” 
and the Colonel saluted him and walked back to tell 
the Copril av the Guard wit’ the relief to go back 
about his business. 

Two weeks later, Major Knox, the regimintal trial 
orficer, and a good pious Catholic wit’ a heart as big 
as a breech-block, had the Vagabone before him for 
absince four days wit’out lave. He tackled the Vaga- 
bone in the usual way av all thrial orficers, shtrivin’ 
to get a confession av past misdeeds before findin’ him 
guilty av the present charrge. He give Mike a long, 
harrd look, and says he: 

“Me man, when did I see you before?” 

“T don’t know, sor,” says the Vagabone as meek 
as Moses, “unless it was at Mass in the Cathedral San 
Ignacio last Sunday.” 

At that the Major’s hard look vanished, and says 
he: “So you were to Mass, were ye? Well, I can’t 
deny I wasn’t there. Where was I sittin’?” 

“Beggin’ the Major’s pardon, ye were not sittin’, 
sor. Ye were kneelin’.” 

“Case dismissed,” says the Major; “go to ye’re 
quarthers and thry to behave yerself in the future. 
There can be no real harm in an enlisted man that 
goes to his Mass on Sunday.” 


O YE can see from what I’ve just been tellin’ ye 
S what a rascal the Vagabone was. I was full six 
months makin’ a clane soger out av him and fillin’ 
him wit’ a proper pride in the serrvice, for a heedless 
divil he was and always will be. But be degrees I got 
him to shtand erect on his hips and keep his blouse but- 
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shaved him wit’ 
mustache. “A 


toned and I me sharp tongue, but 
left him a wide flowin’ mustache 
for a soger, ye vagabone,” says I, “but a Van Dyke 
for a Dutch docthor.” So in time he 
into a real and won great 
challengin’ batin’ the regimintal 


beard blos- 


somed out 


soger, 


and 


respect 
be rason av 


bully in the finest fight ever seen in the auld Eighth 
Corps. He was ripe for a coprilship when he decided 


he would get sick. 


E MUST know, sor, that from the 5th av February, 
‘99, until the followin’ April our brigade lay quiet 


in the trinches we'd trun up from auld Fort San . 


Antonio Abad on the bay clear acrosst counthry to the 
Pasig, and whilst we had shootin’ day and night on the 
outposts all that time, ’twas a quiet life we led and the 
Vagabone got tired av it, as he got tired av every- 
thing else, and wanted a change. He was what Colonel 
Cooney called “a damned fine soger but a timperamin- 
tal Irish jackass,” and a little outpost firin’ was 
hardly the kind av active service to suit a tempera- 
mintal jackass av the breed that only death éan shtop 
wanst he’s fixed bayonets and shtarted a charge. So 
the Vagabone grew lonely and sad, and what wit’ fre- 
quent outpost, indifferent rations, mosquitoes, and the 
rainy season comin’ on, he lost flesh and spirit and 
made up his mind he'd quit sogerin’ and go to hospital 
until something ‘wort’ while developed in the way av 
war. The arrival av fifty pounds av books and auld 
magazines from a deluded maidservant in the Shtates, 
to whom he'd give all his brass buttons before we 
sailed, put the idjee into his schamin’ head. 

“Re the Great Gun av Athlone.” says he to himself, 
“T'll go to hospital now and spend a quiet three weeks 
or a month lyin’ on the broad av me back in bed, read- 
in’ and smokin’ and gossipin’ with the other unfortu- 
nates and gettin’ three good, well-cooked meals daily” 
—and wit’ that he cast about in his wicked head for 
the right disease. Firrst he thried atin’ soap to bring 
on a simblance av bowel complaint, but the soap had 
more lye in it than the Vagabone himself. He got 
sick to his stomach and give up the idjee simultanyus 


wit’ the soap. 
FE HAD more luck wit’ his next illness. Afther 
H considherable speculation over the merits avy 
lockjaw, insanity, rheumatism, Charley horrse, 
end locomotive-attacks-ye, he decided to fool the doc- 
thors and become paralyzed in his off hind leg! 

Well, the next mornin’ he failed to answer 
reveille, but when the comp’ny was dismissed he come 
limpin’ up to the comp’ny commandher, usin’ his Krag 
for a crutch and dhraggin’ his leg afther him like a 
run-over dog. 

“T was unable to be present, sor, to answer me 
name,” says he. “I have a great notion somethin’s 
wrong wit’ me. Whin I woke up this mornin’ I had 
pins and needles in the calf av me leg. It spread to 
the knee, then to the middle ay the thigh and then to 


sor, 
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the hip, and there it shtopped. Captain, dear, if I was 
to close me two eyes this minute, I'd have to take your 
worrd for it that I have two instead av wan. 
Divil a bit av feelin’ in it at all, at all,” and wit’ that 
he comminced to whimper and fell in a 
the Captain. 

“Musha now, me poor lad,” says the Captain, “but 
this is terrible news ye have for me, Private Kelleher. 
I'll be a badly disapp’inted man if ye’re not para- 
lvzed,” and he called four men to pack the Vagabone 
off to medical headquarthers down in. the village ay 
Pasay, whilst the Firrst Sergeant enthered the scamp’s 
name in sick report. 

Sick call went at eight o’clock and at nine-thirty the 
Copril in charrge av the sick report come back wit’ 
the book and the information that Mike the Vagabone 
had been sent to the Second Reserve Hospital in 
Malate for observation and threatmint, and would 
wan av the bhoys be so kind as to bring his readin’ 
matther and equipmint down to Pasay and put it in 
the ambulance alongside ay him? Ye must know that 
in them days, wit’ the throops on active serrvice, when 
a man went to the Second Reserve he took his field 
equipmint wit’ him and it was checked and stored at 
the hospital, for what wit’ a big sick report and us 
in the field, we could not be hampered carryin’ exthra 
equipmint around wit’ us, whilst the owner was in the 
hands av the poultice wallopers. 


1914 


legs 


heap agin 


NO THE Top Sergeant detailed a man to bring the 
S Vagabone’seffects down to the ambulance, and away 
he went, bag and baggage, to hospital. And at hos- 
pital the guard checked his rifle, belt, haversack, can- 
teen, poncho, and shelter half, whilst a brace av big 
buck hospital corps men laid Mike on a stretcher and 
carried the malingerer upstairs to a clane, white bed 
in a clane, cool room, along wit’ half a dozen con- 
valescents, where they shtripped him and bathed him 
and put a suit av pajamas on him and left him alone 
wit’ his happiness and a flour sack filled wit’ readin’ 
matther. 

And there the Vagabone shtayed for three mortial 
weeks, livin’ on the fat av the land and foolin’ the 
docthors. But wan av these was a bright young con- 
thract surgeon, and afther three weeks, when Mike’s 
dead leg showed no signs av decay, he got suspicious 
that the Vagabone was malingerin’ and said as much 
to the Major docthor in command. 

“What makes ye think he’s malingerin’?” 
Major docthor. 

“His leg do have a healthy color and it shows no 
shrinkage,” says the young man; “besides which the 
red divil do look too happy for a man wit’ one leg in 
the grave.” 

“Jab an inch av needle into his dead leg unbe- 
knownst to him,” says the Major docthor. “’Tis very 
simple. If he jumps he do not be paralyzed.” 

“I've jabbed the divil until in all pity I’ve had to lay 
off on him, sir. He do be as foxy as Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and divil a jump out ay him. I think he sus- 
pected I might thry that trick and he was primed and 
waitin’ for the jab.” 

“Do he give ye a black look?” says the Major. 


says the 


“He do.” 

“And ye say he’s not melancholius and down in the 
mouth?” 

“As brisk as a bee and as playful as a kitten 
he do be whistlin’ like a t’rush 
night.” 

“Hah-hah !” 


Sure 


from mornin’ till 


says the Major docthor, for a wise auld 


lad was that same Major, and he hadn’t been doc 
thorin’ sogers forty year for nothin’. So he knew a 
trick or two that Mike the Vagabone had never 


heard ay. 

“We'll give him his degree this day, then,” says the 
Major docthor, “and if he come through it safe, be 
the Rock avy Cashel, he do be paralyzed! Do you move 
all the convalescents out av No. 3 ward, save and 
exceptin’ this Private Kelleher, and when ye have 
them all out do ye come back here and wrap me in 
cotton battin’ from heels to hair, and put a nightcap 
on me. Then do you take two men and carry me on 
a stretcher into Kelleher’s room and lay me in bed 
there. Bein’ Irish, he’s inquisitive, so he’ll ask the 
nurses what’s up wit’ me. They'll tell him. I’m help 
and dyin’ av inflammatory rheumatism. Lave 
Kelleher alone wit’ me ten minutes and then do you 
and half a dozen men come runnin’ down the corridor, 
yellin’ fire.” 


less 


O "TWAS done as the Major docthor ordhered, 
S and, sure enough, the minute the hullabaloo 

shtarted Mike the Vagabone forgot he was para- 
lyzed. Faith, he was a soger agin. The time for 
action had arrived, and wit’out thinkin’ he made one 
grand lep out av bed and made for the Major. 

“Come with me, allanah,” says he, “ye poor misfor- 
tunate divil; ’twould be like them to lave ye here to 
burrn to a crisp,” and wit’ that he scooped the Major 
docthor off the bed and went peltin’ down the corridor 
wit’ him to beat four av a kind! At the head av the 
stairs he was met be that young contract surgeon and 
the Sergeant av the Hospital Guard. 

“Wan minute, please,” says the Sergeant ay the 
Guard, shovin’ a bayonet agin’ the Vagabone’s belly, as 
the Major docthor shlipped out av his arrms. 

“T congrate ye, Private Kelleher,” says the contract 
surgeon. “Ye’re a fine light lad on ye’re feet. Be the 
same token take a look at what ye’ve been runnin’ 
away wit’,” and the Vagabone looked, and there shtood 
the Major docthor wit’ his nightcap off! The Vaga- 
bone knew the jig was up and that he’d been tricked 
be smarter men nor himself, but did he give up? Not 
he! He let out a whoop av pure joy and grabbed the 
young contract surgeon around the neck, for "’twould 
not have been policy for him to let on he’d recognized 
the Major docthor. 


™ OD bless ye, docthor dear,” says he, “I’m cured 
(; atlast! Sure ye scared the paralysis out av me 
shoutin’ fire, and I made wan !ep on me good leg, 
and, glory be to the Heavenly Father, somethin’ shnapped 
in me hip and there I was as well as ever. Sakes 
alive! ’Tis wondherful. Begorry, I’m as good as 
ever I was,” and wit’ that he gives a hop, skip, and 
a jump and does a breakdown in his bare feet. “Have 
a care—would you shtick a needle in me now, docthor 
avic,” says he, “I'd kill ye wit’ a kick av that leg 
now. Whoop! Show me the kangaroo 
that can outlep me—but where in blue 
blazes is the fire and where is that 
. poor divil wit’ the inflammatory rheu- 
matism? Oh, there you are! Praise 

the saints, he’s cured too.” 

I've always maintained that 
if Mike the Vagabone’s sow] is 
ever condemned to roast below, 
he'll laugh the divil out av his 
just rights. Sure that Major doc- 





**So we took to the banca agin and pad- 
dled nort’, and in the cool av the evenin’ 
we heard a jackass batthery in action’’ 








thor could no 
could fly 
regimintals and praised his Maker for creatin’ a Pri 
vate- Kelleher! 

“I'm neglectful av 


more get mad at the villain 


me bounden djooty, you scam,” 
says he, “be not havin’ a gineral court-martial sit on 
ye, but I haven't the heart. What the divil 


up to, acushla, for ye're ho coward? The 


thried to save me proved that ye’re the last man in the 


wurrld to think av yerself and the first to think av 
others. What do ye mane be such actions?” 

“Not givin’ ye a short answer, sor,” says the Vaga 
“T might as well admit I was be way av takin’ 
Sure there was no fightin’ to fit a man 
comp ny cook 
I was tired 


bone, 
the rest cure. 
avy spirit, and 
Was an assassin, and 
av listenin’ to tree lizards and up- 
set lead whistlin’ so high the thrill 
was all out av it. But I suppose 
I'll have to go back to it now,” 
says he. 

“What's your comp’ny and regi- 
mint and where stationed?” 

“E av the Fourteenth, 
They're stationed in the trinches at 
Pasay on the south line.” 

“They're stationed there no 
longer. They moved out last night, 
wit’ Gineral Lawton. He's took 
them up the river in cascoes, and 
aeross Laguna de Bay to take 
Santa Cruz and the Lake towns 
Faith, if it’s wurrk ye're lookin’ for 
to fit ye’re spirit, me lad, ye'll get 
full av it in the hill 


our 


sor. 


ye’re belly 
provinces.” 


HE Vagabone’s face fell a 

i foot. “Then do I have to 

shtay here until they come 
back to the coast, sor?’ says he. 

“Ye do not. Ye’ve been here too 
long already, but as ye appear to 
have some good in ve I'll give ye 
a chanst. If ye have to wade 
t’rough hell fire and swim a bloody 
river, ye must report for djooty to 
ye're comp’ny commandher wit'in 
forty-eight hours, or I'll prefer a 
charrge agin ye if the provost 
guard can find ye, and ye'll be bob- 
tailed out av the serrvice.” 

“Tl be off directly.” says the 
Vagabone. 

“Ye will take wit’ ve a note to 
ye’re comp’ny commandher, which 
ye will present upon arrival. He 
will then give ye a receipt for ye're 
worthless carcass, and ve will mail 
that receipt to me, or bring it in 
person if ye ever come back alive, 
which I much misdoubt. Forty 
eight hours ye have to report for 
djooty somewhere in the wilds av Santa Cruz Prov- 
ince. Forty-nine hours will not save ye from charrges 
if I find it out, and find it out I will. Dhress now, get 
ye’re equipmint from the guard, dhraw two days’ ra- 
tions from the hospital commissary, and go where 
glory waits ye. The Napidan leaves the dock at Bi 
nondo at two o’clock to follow the throops that went 
up last night, and ye may get a ride on her.” 

The Vagabone saluted and went back to his room to 
dhress himself. Wan hour later, wit’ a note to his 
comp’ny commandher in his pocket, two days’ rations 
in his haversack, and the light av heaven in his eyes, 
he was shtandin' on the Bridge av Spain, lookin 
across the Pasig to where the Vapidan was lyin’ at 
Binondo. She was a little, light-draft, flat-bottomed 
river gunboat thrown together in a hurry and armered 
wit’ sheet steel just thick enough to shtop a Mauser 
bullet. She had a pirate crew av ‘tillerymen aboard, 
wit’ a rovin’ commission, two jackass guns, two Gat 
lings, and two automatics chuckin’ half-pound shrap- 
nel. She was the joy av life on the river. 


, ] SHE Vagabone looked at her from the causeway 
on the Puente de Espafia, and says he to him- 
self, says he: “That divilish Major doecthor 

said she'd sail at two o’clock. I have two hours to 

wait, and to kill time I'll cross into the Escolta, get 

a haireut and a shave and the last dhrink av San 

Miguel beer for many a day.” and away he went. But 

what wit’ hoppin and jumpin’ he took a beer too 

many, wit’ the result that when he got down to Bi 
nondo at four o'clock the Napidan was twelve miles up 
the river beyond Pateros. and the ‘tillerymen was that 
busy swappin’ complimints wit’ the amigos on each 
bank a message from their guardian angels wouldn't 
have them to turrn about and wait for the 

Commandher in Chief himself. So what did Mike 

the Vagabone do but 

“Is Sergeant John 
demanded a booming voice from the stable entrance 

“Come in, ve divil.” the sergeant velled. Then, turn 
ing to me: “ "Tis the Vagabone himself, God bless him! 


caused 


Ryan somewhere around here?’ 


than he 
He rowled on the floor in his cotton battin’ 


were ye 


Way ye 
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Iie’s come to look me up for auld sake's sake Then 
vagabone, and explain 
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again—and aloud: “Come in, ve 
to a betther man nor yourself why I find ye keepin’ com 


pny wit’ Chinamen. Have ve no pride, ye Sassenach?”’ 


UT Mike the Vagabone had entered and his great 
B arms closed around the bunkie of other days, the 
while he hugged him with an ursine hug. 
“We were just talkin’ 
geant. 
“Twas nothin’ good, I'll warrant 
this I'm not used to bein’ enthertained in a 
Take me to the canteen, as a bunkie should, and let us 


about ye began the ser 
But come out ay 


stable. 


have a beer, as sogers should.” 





**Captain, dear, if 1 was to close me 
two eyes this minute, I’d have to take your 
worrd for it that I have two legs instead av wan’ 


, 


The sergeant raised his mournfully. “The 
serrvice has gone to the dogs since you left it, Michael,” 
he said. “We have no canteen. The W. C. T. U. 
it away from us, God forgive them !” 

“Which I shall supplemented the 
“for ‘tis to beer I owe the greatest event ay 
life, and the proud position I at 
Colonel av the Imperial Guard av the Chinese Empire. 
Sure, if I hadn’t missed the Vapidan goin’ up the Pasig 
in April av "99 

But here the Sergeant, remembering his manners, in 
Kelleher, who graciously ac 


eyes 
took 


not.” Vagabone, 
me entire 


present occupy as 


troduced me to Colonel 


knowledged himself felicitated thereat and sat down 
on a bale of hay. 

The Sergeant silently handed him a plug of vile 
black chewing tobacco, the Colonel bit off as much 


as he could, forgot his high station, and became again 
Mike the Vagabone. 

The Sergeant winked at 
and presently the Vagabone spat at a crack and com 
menced his story. 


7 E WILL remimber, Jawn, in April av ‘99 I was 
Y took wit’ a bad Case av partial paralysis and 
sent to hospital in Malate. Well, sor, the day 
hefore I was discharrged cured, Lawton took a flyin’ 
column up into the Laguna de Bay counthry 
“Ave! Well do I remimber it! They’ve called us 
Lawton’'s Billposters ever since, from a habit we had 
in that campaign av rushin’ a town and clanin’ it out: 
afther which we'd post up notices in Tagalog and 
Spanish, tellin’ the poor divils av natives our intittions 
were peaceful, and nobody but a fool blind to his own 
best intherests would doubt it. Dear knows, we thried 
hard to give them the glad right hand av brotherly 
love 
“We did—back av 
Vagabone dreamily. 


me, counseling silence, 


the ear,’ supplemented Mike the 


“Gwan wit’ shtory,” continued the Sergeant, 
“and tell us no lies. Ye were malingerin’ in hospital, 
and the docthor found ye out firrst and kicked ye out 
aftherward. Ye 


and ye 


your 


were to go up river on the 
hellin’ around 
much we know. Proceed, ye vagabone.” 


Vapidan, 


went and missed her. That 


Wii sor [the Vagabone resumed patiently], I 
arrived at the stone wall where the river boats 
touch at Binondo, to find all things as quiet as 

could be and divil a gunboat in sight. 
not yet and and 
curried up sound asleep wherever he could find a bit 
av shade, but I shpotted a 
wit’ a 


The siesta was 


over, every coolie cargador wus 


Kansas volunteer fightin’ 
switeh engine at the termi 


nus av the Manila & Dagupan 


Railroad back av the Captain ay 
the Port's office. Ye will recall 
they made the Kansans run the 


railroad on the advance to Ma 
"Twas too hot to walk over 
to him, so I yelled. Says IT: 

“Ye Kansas man! 
regular talkin’ to ye. 
Vapidan 


lolos. 


There's a 

Where is the 
avic?” 
“To hear ye ax that question,” 
very uppish, “wan would 
think I had her ih me pocket. Go 
to the divil and hunt for her.” 

“Will ve fight?” says I, for I had 
little use for militiamen. 

He got down from the 
and come over for a look at me 
“Will fight?” says he. 

“Troth T will, and gladly,” 
I, puttin’ up me dukes. 

“Indeed!” says he, “ye surprise 
I didn’t think ye would.” 

“And why not?’ says I. 

“For the reason that ye’re regi 
mint’s in action up in Santa Cruz 
Province this very minute, whilst 
you're loafin’ around here, dhrunk 
and disordherly. Faith, if you're 
a regular, I'm glad I’m a volun 
teer.”’ 

I was on the p’int of 
natin’ him when a carromata dhruvy 
up behind me, and a small, slight, 
red little fox av a man wit’ thick 
eyeglasses shtepped out. 

“What's this?’ “Have 
ye nothin’ else to do save make a 
brawl in publie?”’ 


suvs he 


engine 


you 


Says 


USSUSSI 


says he, 


4 I ‘HE Kansas man flew back to 
his engine, whilst I faced 
about and give the new ar 
figger four. And whilst 
had a chanst to look at 
him. He was wan av these auld 
young men that might have 
thirty-five or sixty, accordin’ to the 
light he was in. He was wearin’ a flat, cork 
helmet wit’ a sun cloth hangin’ down over the back 
av his neck, like the pictures av Stanley in Darkest 
Africa, an enlisted man's blue Chambray shirt, corded 
pigskin puttees, and tan 
and he was hidin’ a bit av a 


rival the 
salutin’ I 


been 


broad, 


drab ridin’ trousers, shoes 


wit’ toe caps on them 
smnile as he looked at me, 

“Bad luck to ve,” “but ve 
ful fight. I thought ve were an orficer, for ye have 
the sume nasty-nice way av man. Tl 
give ve to undherstand I'll have no war correspondents 
I was 


says I, shpoiled a beauti 


addhressin’ a 


makin’ game av me, ve little scrawny gossoon.” 
a mad young man, for I'd give him a salute he was 
not entitled to, and as I said he was wishful to smile 
his contimpt at me. “Wipe off that smile.” says I, “or 
be the Rock av Cashel T'll I’ve ducked 
a man in the river for less.” 


shpank ye 


many 


T THAT he burst out laughin’ and shtuck out his 
A hand. “Peace! Peace!” says he. “Did ye not 
see the Kansas man had a monkey wrench in his 
pocket. He'd have kilt ye wit’ it if I hadn't snapped 
out at ve What have ve rolled up in 
that paper undher ye’re arrm?”’ 


like an orficer. 


“Not givin’ ye a short answer.’ says I, shakin’ 
hands wit’ him, “’tis a quart bottle av Milwaukee 
beer, no less. Did ye think it was a map av me 


father’s estates in Treland?” 

“T did not,” says he, “but ve might 
ners to ask a man if he has a mouth. 
on this open dock. Shtep into the carromata.” 

So we got into the carromata and I unwrapped the 
bottle and produced a corkscrew, for in them days I 
handed the bottle to him for 


have the man 
"Tis crool hot 


always went arrmed. I 
a slantha. 

“I'd dhrink to ve wit’ more pleasure,” 
knew ye're name. I can tell ye’re comp’ny 
mint from the device in yve’re campaign hat, but if I'm 
to dhrink wit’ a man T must his name.” 

“I’m Private Michael Joseph Kelleher,” says I, “num 
ber wan in the front rank av the firrst set av fours, 
firrst squad, firrst section, 


~ a 
regi 


says he, 
and 


know 


(Continued on page 25) 
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HE WAR! For that is what it 
amounts to. The two factions of 
an industry have organized, armed, 
raided, pillaged, given battle! The 
State of Colorado is shocked and shamed, 
Expiation is demanded. Impeachment threatens. 
Courts-martial impend. Vopular indignation clamors 
Let us hope it does not find one, To 
It would be such 


for a scapegoat. 
do so would make the devil laugh. 
an easy, shiftless, fruitless way out. 

The situation calls for slow thinking. Monstrous 
things have been done in Colorado, yet the men who 
did them are not monsters. They are of like pas 
sions, and often of like sympathies with ourselves. 
If we had been where they ‘are, we might have done 
what they did. 

The mine owners (hereafter to be known in this 

story as the operators) are the usual rugged, aggres 
sive type of American business man. The mine work 
ers are Austrians, Greeks, Italians, and Mexicans, with 
a sprinkling of men of Saxon and Celtic blood. The 
operators tell me that the strike was caused by agita 
tors. I think we may admit that fact. Tlowever, no 
scientist has ever been able to agitate a vacuum. 
‘' Let me illustrate: The Colorado mines are peculiarly 
subject to explosions caused by gas or dust or both. 
For a long stretch of time they have killed twice as 
many workers as all the other coal mines in all the 
rest of the United States combined, which by itself 
is something to pause and think about. sh 

Now for our illustration: Let us take a single in 
stance of one of those explosions. Its cause was unde 
termined. One theory was that a Japanese miner 
“sneaking a smoke,” struck the match that fired the 
gas that exploded the mine and slew some scores 
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to the State Penitentiary or let its friends go free. 
In consequence there is a widespread belief that there 
is no justice in these counties for a private indi- 
vidual when a corporation interest is concerned. Con- 
cerning this general situation a recent Federal Grand 
Jury report says: 

“The coal companies have been sufticiently influ- 
ential to nominate, elect, and control many county 
officers, and have done so, with the result of compli- 
cating the industrial situation by arousing political 
prejudices. Some county officers reputed to have the 
support of coal companies have shown undue activity 
in controlling elections, presumably to eliminate unfa 
vorable votes of miners, and have thus aroused polit- 
ical and social dissatisfaction.” 


Miners’ Cry for Fair Dealing 


NID now if, in the midst of a corporate principal 
A ity of this sort, we turn to consider the situa- 
tion of the mere mine worker, we shall begin 
directly to smell the gas. The coal mines are scat- 
tered about through the hills and frequently tucked 
away in the cracks of inaccessible cafons. About 
each mine springs up a little fown, the whole life of 
which is drawn from the mine. 

Sometimes the little town is incorporated, and some- 
times not. If it is, almost every municipal officer 
i go omine employee or a man who draws his income 
from the mines. The superintendent of the mine 
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rights, civil, and industrial, as his employers 
feel disposed to accede, 

Now there is no use arguing that every 
coal superintendent is a tyrant, or that 
every mine boss takes continual advantage 
of the position in which he finds the men who work 
for him. That is not so. It is not in human nature. 
Most of these superintendents and bosses have come 
up out of the mine themselves. They know how it 
is with the miners. But their point of view is shifted. 
They have to hold their jobs, to get out the tonnage, 
to take orders from above—and being humgn they 
choose the easiest way. What that easiest way often 
results in another extract from the Grand Jury re- 
port will indicate: 

“Many camp marshals, whose appointments and 
salaries are controlled by the local companies, have 
exercised a system of espionage and have resorted 
to arbitrary powers of police control, acting in the 
capacity of judge and jury and passing the sentence, 
‘Down the cafon for you’ (meaning thereby that the 
miner so addressed was discharged and ordered to 
leave the camp) upon miners who had incurred the 
enmity of the superintendent or pit boss for having 
complained of real grievances or for other cause. 
These, taken with brutal assaults by camp marshals 
upon miners, have produced general dissatisfaction 
among the latter.” 

Nor can there be any doubt that the offenses of 
Which the miners complained were often very real. 
Take the matter of weights. The coal diggers are 
paid by the ton. Man after man has testified before 
the recent Congressional Investigating Committee to 
dissatisfaction over company weights and the belief 
that he was being cheated every time his car of 





of men, tearing many bodies so far from human 
semblance that they were scarcely recognizable 
as such. Now, in that hypothesis, the match of 
the Jap was the voice of the agitator. But if 
there had been no gas or dust there would have 
been no explosion. 


Injustice the Primal Cause 
N THE present situation Frank Hayes, vice 
I president of the United Mine Workers, we 

will say, was the agitator. He struck the 
match. But if there had been no long-continued, 
no high-heaped series of wrongs, real or fancied, 
floating in the minds of the miners like a gas, 
coating memory thickly with explosive dust that 
flared up with the fiery words of the agitator, 
there would have been no strike—and especiall) 
no such stubborn, blood-flowing contest strike as 
has resulted. 

And now to look for gas and dust. 

Take first the matter of corporation domination 
in the political life of Colorado. To an astonish 
ing degree the State has been controlled during a 
score of years by the great corporations, some of 
which, it must be admitted, have played a con 
spicuous part in the development of its natural 
resources, 

These corporations have influenced 
legislatures, and even the voters themselves. 
Wherever the corporation overshadows the com 


courts, 











mercial interests of a locality, political freedom 

has been endangered, and justice for the individual, 
as against the combination, has been difficult or im 
possible to obtain. For instance, the counties of Huer- 
fano and Las Animas have been the center of trouble 
in the present strike. Going back, you will find that 
these two counties have been dominated commercially 
for years by the coal operators. You will be told that 
in these two counties the corporations vote the sheep 
on the hills and the mules in the mines to carry their 
ends. You will hear that the dominant ring can con 
Vict or acquit as it will; that it can send its enemy 


. . 


‘* Camp marshals, acting in the capacity of judge 
and jury, passed sentence: ‘Down the canon for you!’ 


is to all intents and purposes the superintendent of 
the town. The justice of the peace may be a boss in 
the mine: the town marshal may be another employee 
of the mine, and both subject to orders of the super 
intendent. 

Under conditions like these in the town, in the town 
ship, and in the county, the situation of any individ 
ual miner is easily comprehended. He has only such 


coal was weighed. Officials of the State Labor 
Department testified to finding scales that would 
not balance, scales that were tricky, that weighed 
short hundreds of pounds, and of places where 
they were not permitted to inspect the scales at 
all. At least one superintendent has testified that 
he knew the men in his mine were being robbed 
systematically of their weights, and that he was 
powerless to prevent it because of orders from 
above direct to the weigher." Experience has 
shown that the only sure protection to the coal 
miners in the matter of weights is the right to 
combine in the employment of a man of their own 
choice at their own charge to check the weights 
registered by the company. 


The Principal Grievances 


OW the astonishing fact is that for seven- 
N teen years there has been a law upon the 

statute books granting to miners of the 
State of Colorado this right to have weights 
checked by themselves. The record shows that 
this law has been almost habitually violated by 
one subterfuge or another. The testimony before 
the Congressional committee was that men who 
signed petitions for check weighmen, or served 
on committees named to intercede for them, found 
themselves mysteriously discharged, “sent down 
the canon” upon one pretext or another, and 
that this happened so regularly that finally men 
knew better than to ask for a check weighman. 
The operators have nearly all testified that they would 
grant the check weighmen if they were requested, and 
the strikers have cynically replied that “requesting” 
check weighmen had proved unhealthy. 

The fact certainly speaks for itself. There were 
practically no check weighmen, and one of the seven 
principal demands of this long and bloody strike is 
for a right which the laws of Colorado have conceded 
for seventeen years. Four others of the seven prin- 
cipal demands cover grievances of the same sort. 
Since 1901 there has been a law enjoining semi- 
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monthly pay days. The president of the 
Fuel and Iron Company told the Congressional com 
mittee that his company had instituted the 
monthly pay day February 1, 1913, or 
years later. 

In 1899 there was enacted a 
so-called “truck system.” This law forbade the pay 
ing of men with scrip in lieu of lawful money, for 
bade compelling them to trade at company stores or 


Colorado 


semi 


on twelve 


law dealing with the 
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written here about the violation of laws and the vio 
lation of the rights of workingmen did not lie against 
all employers or against all mines; one was guilty of 
one wrong, another of another, and the whole effect 
was cumulative; and, further, that resentment against 
one was transferable to all when all presented a com- 

mon front of arrogant indifference. 
It remembered, that these 
charges have denied specifically, and 
that while they would ad- 


6, 


must be too, some of 


the operators 





to board at company boarding 
houses. Testimony was produced 
before the Congressional commit- 


tee showing that up to within a 
short time of the strike scrip was 
used and men were threatened if 
they did not trade at the company 
stores and board at the company 
boarding houses. 


Elusive Laws 


INCE 1899 there has been an fx 
anticoercion statute, making Fe 
it unlawful for an employer 5 


to prohibit his employee from join- 2 
ing a labor organization. This law “ 
appears in some places to have 
been observed in the letter, but it 
was generally violated in spirit. 





mit others, they deny alto 
gether their importance 
and refuse to recognize 
that they are any particu- 
lar factor in the present 
situation. On the other 
/ hand, however, these very 
denials were themselves 
denied by actions of opera- 
tors in the year preceding 
the strike, for at last they 


: “ began to be alarmed at the 


Mr. J. F. Welborn, president of r 


the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, the Rockefeller concern 
which mines more coal than any 
other operator in Colorado, denied 7 
that men had ever been discharged 








feeling among 
their men. In the North a 
’ stubborn strike had been 
a in progress since 1910. They 
knew that union agita- 
tion was going on in the 
hi South. They knew that there 
\ was gas enough and dust 
enough tomake match strik- 
ing dangerous, and they be- 
gan to clean house. " One 
hears of changes in the 


ominous 


Cours 
FancnEr® 








for belonging to a union, and said: 
“We have known that they not 


Officials of the State Labor 
Department testified to finding 


rules, of the inauguration 
of the eight-hour day be- 


only do belong to a union, but that scales that would not balance... and fore the last law was 
they have their order and hold scales that weighed short hundreds of pounds passed, of generous pro- 
occasional meetings.” But the posals regarding check 
Federal Grand Jury, before quoted, found that “the weighmen, and, most significant of all, of an ad- 
coal companies have discouraged and opposed the vance in wages claimed to represent 10 per cent. This 


organization of labor unions and fraternal societies 
in the camps, ete... .” 

But the record as to the State eight-hour law must 

be regarded as the crowning instance of contempt for 
popular government of which the Colorado corpora- 
tions have been guilty. 
Since the middle nineties public sentiment in Colo- 
rado has demanded an eight-hour law. After several 
years one was passed, only to be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the courts. In 1901 the people remedied 
this by voting a constitutional amendment, but the 
corporation’s influence in the Legislature of 1908 was 
strong enough to defeat the majority will of the 
voters. The bloody strike of 1904 was in part a pro- 
test of the workers against such nullification of their 
will. The Legislature of 1905 got as far as to pass 
an eight-hour law, but it was a “fake” bill framed 
by the enemies of the idea; and it was not until ten 
long years after the constitutional amendment that 
the Legislature of 1911 did enact a real eight-hour 
law for smelters and mines. 

Against this belated statute the operators next in- 
voked the referendum, thus suspending it automatical- 
ly, and into this referendum- 
election ballot slipped a_ pro- 
posal for a “fake” eight-hour 
law in order to divide the vote 
and confuse the electorate. But 
so anxious were the people to 
get the eight-hour law that they 
both sustained the legislative 
enactment and carried the fake 
proposal. The result, of course 
was the raising of a constitu- 
tional question as to which law 
was the real law, which again 
meant more delay, and it was 
not uptil the Legisiature of 19153 
that the matter was cleared 
up by a ruling of the Supreme 
Court and the passage of a new 
law with a “safety clutch” in 
it, so that the day of its effect 
could not be postponed. 

Is it to be wondered at if the 
working miners of Colorado lost 
some of their respect for law? 
Would it be strange if this rec- 





was the back-firing of the companies against the ex- 
plosion which they themselves had made inevitable, 
but it came too late.” 


cConces- 


Operators Ignored Miners’ Overtures 
HE men were not to be satisfied with 
sions. They demanded the union and power, 


so that they might treat with their employers 


on terms approaching equality, now and always. The 
agitators were striking matches all over the district. 
‘The first move in the present belligerency was the 
writing of a letter to the operators, dated Septem- 
ber_8, inviting them to “a joint convention of miners 
and operators,” ‘And containing the following explana- 
tory paragraph : 

“We are making this last endeavor to settle our dif- 
ferences peacefully, and with the hope of preventing a 
strike. If you will kindly come to this joint convention 
we feel sure we can adjust all points at issue between 
our respective interests in a satisfactory manner.” 

This letter was signed by Frank J. Hayes, vice 
president of the United Mine Workers of America; 
John R. Lawson, International Board member of the 








ord with regard to the laws 
which have not been enforced— 
the control of elections, legislatures, courts, and 


juries—kindled rebellion in the hearts of working 
miners against the very Government itself? 

Perhaps this, too, will explain why the coal miners 
of Colorado have grown stubborn in their devo- 
tion to the union idea. The conviction has been ham- 
mered into them through from ten to twenty bitter 
years that they are helpless as individuals and that 
their only way of escape from a condition bordering 
on hopeless peonage is in allegiance to a great na- 
tional labor union. like the United Mine Workers of 
America. The State having utterly failed to protect 
them, their forlorn hope now is that the union may. 

Now it must be borne in mind that what has been 


sO 


A miner with his dead son over his 
shoulder, and the remainder of his family, march- 
ing out of the Ludlow tent colony after the attack by Troop A 


same order for the Colorado district; John McLennan, 
president of the district local, and E. L. Doyle, the 
district secretary, as “The Policy Committee Repre- 
senting Colorado Mine Workers.” 

The operators did not reply to this letter, and they 
likewise ignored its invitation. Not that they objected 
to dealing with a labor union theoretically. Far from 
it. As Mr. Osgood told the Congressional committee: 

“I cannot question, and do not question, the right of 
men to organize and sell their labor collectively.” 


But, referring to the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion, he added: “From my knowledge of this organiza- 
tion, I don’t want any business relations with it, and I 
am not going to have any business relations with them.” 

Now that was exactly what the copper operators 
told me in Michigan, that they believed in unions and 
the right of men to bargain collectively, and if their 
miners would, for instance, affiliate with some nice 
gentlemanly labor organization like the United Mine 


Workers of America they would be very glad to 
recognize them. Yet here were the Colorado coal 


operators telling me they did not like the United Mine 
Workers, and preferring that their men should affili- 
ate with, say, the International Sunday-school Union, 
or something like that. Pardon the flippancy, but 
surely we must admit that this presents a very human 
picture. The operators do not want their men affili- 
ated with any unions that have power behind them 
they want to own their own business, make their own 
laws, try their own cases, and—send the recalcitrants 
“down the cation.” 


Rockefeller Justice in Colorado 

N THE other hand, the mood of the strikers is 
O equally human. Imagine one littl Greek who 

can barely mumble a few words in English try- 
ing to make a bargain with a superintendent who has 
the Rockefeller millions behind him. Where does the 
Greek get off? Has he any right of bargain at all? 
Can he do anything but take what is offered or “go 
down the canon’? 

Imagine, on the other hand, the same superintend- 
ent representing the same Rockefeller millions, but on 
the other end of the table, not the poor little Greek 
alone, but with him stout-hearted John Lawson, hav- 


ing behind him the 400,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers’ Association. That is different. If I 


had a lot of coal mines and had got into the notion of 
thinking that they were mine, and that I had the 
right to run them as I saw fit, I would much rather 
deal with the Greek, and I would go to just about any 
length to keep from having to deal with John Lawson. 

If I were the lonely Greek, and if I had a back- 
ground of three or ten years’ experience in the mines 
I would endure just about any kind of a fight to get 
John Lawson to stand with me when I talked to the boss. 

Despite all befogging, this is the real issue in Colo- 
rado to-day, the right of the miner to bargain collec- 
tively for the sale of his labor, and there is no real 
gain from being hypocritical about it. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s recent statement says: 

“Surely, no thinking man can ask, much less expect, 
that we will abandon our own employees and the cause 
of the workers of the entire country because violence 
and wholesale slaughter are brought about by an ele- 
ment which has come to regard itself as above and be- 
yond the reach of the law.” 

This fine sentence hints at a passion for social jus- 
tice with which, unfortunately, the Rockefeller name 
and enterprises are not associated in the public mind, 
und indicates that the real issue in Colorado is the 
sacred concern of the coal operators for the rights of 
their employees. I am sorry say that there 
small evidence of this sacred concern for the rights 
of employees to be found upon 
the coal fields. The men who 
work in the coal mines appear 
to have been deliberately and 
systematically deprived of the 
rights to which we are accus- 
tomed to believe that free men 
in America are entitled, and the 
Shall this continue? 
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Issue 18: 


Miners’ Grievances 


GAIN, Mr. Rockefeller’s ref- 
A erence to the strikers as 
“an element which has 
come to regard itself as above 
and beyond the reach of the 
law” indicates a further mis- 
conception. He would have put 
it more accurately to speak of 
them as “an element which has 
come to regard itself as unable 
to secure the benefit and pro- 
tection of law.” 

The convention issued a de- 
mand for the recognition of the 
union; for a 10 per cent advance 
in wages ; for an eight-hour day: 
pay for labor unproductive of tonnage which the miners 
were compelled to do in getting ready to take out coal, 
called “dead” work; “the right to trade in any store we 
please, and the right to choose our own boarding place 
and our own doctor”; and “the enforcement of the Colo- 
rado mining laws and the abolition of the notorious and 
criminal guard system which has prevailed in the min- 
ing camps of Colorado for many years.” These demands 
met with the same reception as the invitation to the 
convention. They were ignored. The strike became effec- 
tive on September 25. The number of men who left the 
mines is variously estimated at from 50 to 90 per cent. 
The few mines where conditions had been especially 
good continued to (Continued on page 29) 
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Stalking the Pestilence 


N ALL the long red history of war, disease has 

stalked at the heels of armies. In the present 

generation it bids fair to cease stalking, at least 

at the heels of armies that are scientifically and 
modernly handled. I have just been 


By Jack London 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier’s Staff Photographer 


Panama, Hawaii, or the Philippines, there were only 
six cases of typhoid. This remarkable record, covering 
so brief a period of time, has been made possible by 
two things: first, the education of the soldiers in camp 

sanitation and personal hygiene; and, 





studying the mortality statistics of 


second, the inoculation, or vaccination, 





Vera Cruz for the last sixteen months. 
There is a peculiar blank space at the 
head of the column marked “Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis.” For the first six 
months of 1913 there were no deaths 
from meningitis. In July there were 
three deaths. By December, in that 
month alone, there were twenty deaths. 
The abrupt appearance of this disease 
led me to inquire of Major F. M. Hart- 
sock for an explanation. 

The appearance of meningitis in 
Vera Cruz seems to have been due to 
Mexico’s customary way of doing 
business. From far up to the north a 
drove of Constitutionalist prisoners, in- 
fected with meningitis, was sent south. 
They were moved right along. No one 
in authority cared to segregate them 
and stamp out the disease. This 
wretched drove became a perambulat- 
ing plague. It was a case, in poker 
parlance, of “passing the buck.” 

At last they arrived in Mexico City, 


where they promptly infected their 
prison. Again the buck was passed, 
and they were shipped on to Vera 


Cruz. I do not possess the date of 














of the soldiers against typhoid. 


Uncle Sam’s Sure Method 

4 / SHE United States was the first 
country to inoculate its soldiers 
and sailors against typhoid, and 

it is safe to assume, no matter in what 

other ways its soldiers may lose their 


lives in Mexico, that none will die 
from typhoid. This inoculation is a 
fairly simple matter. The serum is 


hypodermically injected into the arm 
in a series of three injections, the in- 
tervals between injections being ten 
days. In a way, the injectee becomes 
a sort of peripatetic graveyard. The 
first injection puts into his blood the 
nicely dead carcasses of some 500,000,- 
000 microorganisms along with all their 
virtues of deadness which bring about 
a change in the constitution of the 
blood that makes it resistant to future 
invasions of full-powered, malignant 
typhoid microorganisms. With this 
first injection, theoretically, the man 
has had reduced the 100 per cent of his 
nonimmunity to typhoid to 32 per cent. 

The second injection, ten days later, 
consists of a thousand million nicely 

















their arrival in the latter city, but 
it is patent that it must have been 
some time in July, 1913, at which 


date the death figures suddenly appear in the men- 
ingitis column. 

There seems to have been no further place to which 
to pass them along, so they were finally segregated 
in prison. From the first to the twentieth of April, 
1914, there were six deaths from meningitis. It was 
about this time that the American forces landed and 
took possession of Vera Cruz, while General Maas, 
his soldiers, and released prisoners took to the brush. 
And they took their meningitis with them, for there 
has not been a case of it since in Vera Cruz. 


Conquering the Grisly Monster, Typhoid 


\ \ YHAT the adventures of this meningitis will be 
now that it has again gone wandering may be 
imagined. The very clothing of these men, as 
well as themselves, is saturated with meningitis, and 
that they will spread the infection cannot be doubted. 
At any rate, the times have changed, for the disease 
left town with old-fashioned war when modern war 
marched in. 

Smallpox appears to be endemic, rather than epi- 
demic, in Vera Cruz, while tuberculosis, strange to 
say, collects a greater toll of death than all the more 
serious diseases added together. Here, in the tierras 
calientes, or hot lands, where it is so continuously 
warm that in a room flung wide to the outer air and 
every vagrant breeze even a sheet over one at night 
is suffocating, the natives crowd into small, unventi- 
lated rooms, weaken their lungs, and fall victims to 
the White Plague. Malaria, also, is a never-absent 
disease, the death line of it rising rhythmically in the 
rainy season and falling in the dry season. It, too, 
by its weakening effect on its victims, is the cause of 
their contracting other diseases from which they per- 
ish, chiefest of which, of course, is tuberculosis. 

But our army surgeons, wise in tropical diseases 
from their service in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, and 
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Mexican wounded were cared for along with 
the American on the hospital ship Solace, but when 
the vesse’ sailed north they and the advanced convales- 
cents among the marines and sailors were transferred ashore 


the Philippines, are not apprehensive of any grave 
epidemics in Mexico. They have learned much and 
rapidly in the last decade and a half, and what they 
have learned is demonstrable by statistics. 

Typhoid has ever been a grisly monster to north 
European and American armies. The Latins and the 
Asiatics are more immune, this being doubtless due 
to a rigid selection, operating through many centuries, 
by which typhoid killed off all that were predisposed 
to typhoid. Thus, whenever men are gathered to- 
gether in armies, there will be found a far greater 
proportion of nonimmunes among the north Europeans 
and Americans than among the Latins and Asiaties. 

In 1898, in Florida, the United States mobilized 
12,000 men for a period of four months. During this 
time there were 2,600 cases of typhoid and 480 deaths 


from typhoid. Nor is this the whole story. The 
soldiers carried the disease with them into Cuba, 
where many another death resulted from the four 


months spent in Florida. 


The Weapons — Sanitation and Vaccination 

N 1911, in San Antonio, Tex., 12,000 soldiers were 
I mobilized for four months. During this period 

there were two cases of typhoid and no deaths. 

In 1913 and 1914, at Texas City and Galveston, 
12,000 soldiers were in camp for many months, dur- 
ing which there was not a single death from typhoid 
nor a single case of typhoid. In this last long 
mobilization all other infectious diseases were 
practically negligible. In the year 1913, in the / 
entire army of the United States, / | 
whether sta- tioned at home, in / 
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dead carcasses of the disease. Also, it 
reduces his nonimmunity to 8 per cent. 
The third injection introduces another billion of the same 
ably efficient carcasses, and reduces his nonimmunity 
to zero. In short, when his body has become the living 
cemetery of half a billion more dead bodies than there 
are live humans in all the world, he has become so 
noxious to the particularly noxious and infective 
typhoid that he may be classed a positive immune. 


No Indisposition from Inoculation 

T IS very easy, the actual process of inoculation. I 

I have had the pleasure of reducing my nonimmunity of 

100 per cent to zero per cent. The first inoculation 
was perpetrated in a transport hospital, the second in 
a captured academy turned into an army hospital, the 
third in a field hospital. The stab of the hypodermic 
syringe, different from the manner of administering 
morphine just under the skin, goes straight down and 
squarely down into the meat of the arm for half an 
inch; but the pang of the stab is no severer. The hurt 
of the stab is over the instant the skin is punctured. It is 
only the nerves of the skin that protest in either case. 

After an inoculation there is no indisposition. The 
arm is a trifle sore for several days, and that is all. 
Some inoculatees aver that they awaken from the first 
night's sleep with a dark brown taste in their mouths. 
In rare cases a mild increase of temperature is noted, 
reaching its height some six hours after the inocula- 
tion and fading quickly away. I have talked with a 
daring one who took the total quantity at one time, 
and who stated that the impact was equivalent to a 
man’s fist between the eyes and that he was not 
quite himself again for all of twenty-four hours. 

But the big thing about the whole affair is the statis- 
tics. Individuals do not count. What counts is the 
results achieved by the inoculation of thousands of 
men. What counts is the reduction to nothing of 
typhoid cases in the army hospitals. What counts is 
the reduction to nothing of the army funerals due to 
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I was reminded that while a fleet of battleships lay about us, the Solace was the only hospital ship in the entire United States navy. 
that she had not been originally designed for the purpose, being merely a merchant vessel purchased by the Government and made over. . . . 
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More than that—I remembered 
Surely the United States, 


that pays twelve to fifteen million dollars for ships like the Arkansas, the Texas, and the New York, should be able to afford the modest cost of a real hospital ship 
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Modern war of men against the 
field of battle is now preceded by microorganic wars 


on the part of our surgeons before ever our men de 


typhoid. men on 


part for the front. And, Heavens, what tremendous 
wars are waged by the surgeons! The mortality 


stuns one when endeavoring to contemplate its totality. 


When two billion five hundred million microorgan 
isms are slain merely to make one soldier immune 
against one disease, the sum total of slain micro 


organisms for a whole army is as much beyond mere 
human conception as is the entire visible sidereal sys 
tem along with what is invisible outside of it. Yet 
there can be no discussion 
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larva of the mosquito cannot hatch in running water, 


nor in ftish-inhabited water But it can hatch in a 
sardine can or in the depression made by a cow's 
hoof in soft soil when such receptacles are filled with 


rain water. 

Not content with their own tropical experience, our 
such 
Service as G. M. 
taken 
death 


army surgeons in Vera Cruz are reinforced by 
from the Marine Hospital 
Rudolph von Ezdorf, 
public health of this 
Cruz. 


experts 
have 
one-time 


Giuiteras and who 
charge of the 
hole of Vera 


Killing two birds with one stone, or performing two 


them again. 
like a 
indignantly. 

And our 
the rest of the army to help. 


Do you think T am spending my 
Uncle Sam concludes 


support 
Moneys drunken sailor’? 
though it takes all 


Vera Cruz must pay for 


surgeons go and do it, 


these institutions. But these institutions are two 
months behind in their bills and salaries, and there 
is no money in the city treasury. The last was clean 
looted by the officials who had charge of it. Army 


told off to handle the collection of 
far as the Vera Cruzan taxpayer 
tuxes are as they always were. 


officers are 
taxes. So 
the 


is con- 
But for 
the first time in the history 





of the efficacy of inocula 


tion agaist typhoid. The 
morbidity and mortality 


tables of our large-scale 
army experiments tell the 


incontrovertible tale. 


Surgeon Pioneers 


O HEALTHY recruit, 
having successfully 


passed the rigid 
physical examination, is 
any longer permitted im- 
mediately to join the or- 


ganization to which he is 
allotted. Healthy recruits 
have a way of coming down 
with all sorts of diseases 
as soon as they change 
their environment, particu- 
larly with measles, mumps, 
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diphtheria, whooping Z 
cough, and scarlet fever. 7 
In the old days so recent, Z 
before it was understood, 7: 
the recruits spread these 7 
diseases among the regi- Z 
ments they joined. Z 
But to-day, ere they are Y 
received into the ranks of 


their company and regi- 

ment, no matter how healthy they may be at the time, 
they are forced first to undergo twelve days of iso- 
lation. In this phase the clean record of the Texas 
City and Galveston mobilization in such simple dis- 
eases exceeded the record of the previous mobilization 
at San Antonio. While all this is a very recent prac 
tice, it is a practice wider spread than the army. No 
scientific hog breeder to-day, whether importing a 
prize boar from another State, another country, or 
another farm, is rash enough immediately to turn it 
in with his herd. It must first undergo its quarantine 
in a segregated part of the farm. 

The army surgeons to-day are our foreloopers and 
pioneers. Not only do they stay at home with the 
army and make it fit, but they scout ahead of the 
army so that its fitness may continue in strange lands 
and places. They gather the data on the 
prevalent in all countries, and their battles and cam- 
paigns are planned and mapped and ready to be fought 
on an instant’s notice, no matter to what intersection 
of latitude and longitude the army may be summoned. 

So it is, first, that every soldier up to the present 
moment landed in Mexico is free of all disease and 
immune to such diseases as smallpox and typhoid; 
and, second, that a compjeter and better body of data 
has been gathered by our surgeons on diseases in 
Mexico than has been gathered by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Our men start uninfected with a fair prom- 
ise of escaping infection when they tread Mexican soil. 

Thanks to our discoveries in Cuba some years ago 
fever, Vera Cruz was cleaned up. 
Hitherto, along with Panama (since cleaned up by 
us), it ranked with Guayaquil as one of the three 
plague ports of the New World. Remains Guayaquil— 
still revolutionizing—as great a yellow fever pesthole 
as ever. We have cleared yellow fever out of Pana- 
ma, and it is to be doubted if a single case of yellow 
fever shows itself among our troops in Vera Cruz. 


The Petrolero to the Front 

ELLOW fever is so simple a thing to manage. Yet 
Y we paid a terrible death penalty for our igno- 

rance through all the centuries down to just the 
other day. We know now that a certain breed of mos- 
quito is the only carrier of the disease. We know that 
the way such a mosquito becomes infected is by biting 
a human being who is stricken with yellow fever. We 
know that only in the first three days that a human 
being is so stricken is it possible for the uninfected 
mosquito to become infected. 

The remedy, or rather the preventive, is equally 
simple. First, wire screen the yellow fever patient 
so that no mosquitoes may be infected by him. Sec- 
ond, fumigate the house in which he lies so that no 
possibly infected mosquitoes therein may infect other 
humans. Third, and purely a prevision, destroy all 
mosquitoes in the neighborhood. 

In the days of the Paris Commune the petroleur 
flourished. To-day, in the American armies on serv 
ice in the tropics, the petrolero flourishes. He is the 
man who spreads oil on all stagnant waters. The 


diseases 


regarding yellow 
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On the deck of the Solace —‘‘ One was struck 

by the preponderance of youth. Lord, lord! they 
were . . . healthy-bodied and lusty so short a time before’’ 
actions with one movement, is a joy forever and cuts 
down the overhead. It so happens that the same pre- 
ventive measures for yellow fever are preventive of 
malaria. Every wire about a patient, every 
drop of oil on the surface of standing water, performs 
the double duty. Further, purely as a prophylactic 
measure, each soldier will receive a determined number 
of grains of quinine daily until such time that Vera 
Cruz has been metamorphosed into a health resort. 


Putting the Taxes at Honest Work 

, ] SHE authorities of Vera Cruz did not know as 
much about their own water supply as did our 
army surgeons before our expedition started. 

They knew that the source of the water supply, the 

Jamapa River, was a fast-flowing stream and uncon- 

taminated. Also, to make doubly sure, they were in 

possession of analyses of the water. 


screen 
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of Vera Cruz the taxes are 
expended without graft for 
public The back 
bills and salaries are paid, 
and the future bills and 
salaries are guaranteed. 


service. 
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Hospitals First 
and can- 


j HE hotels 
Z tinas are crowded 


with thirsty refu- 
soldiers, sailors, and 
foreign guests, all with a 
penchant for long, 
drinks. More ice than ordi- 
narily is The 
ice plant is a private en- 


gees 


cool 


consumed, 
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j terprise. Its output is 
Z limited. There is not 
Z enough to go around. 
‘4 Hotels and cantinas are 
4 cash buyers and they pay 
iG a premium for ice. Result 
‘4 (a) the hospitals are 
j skimped in ice: (0b) the 
Z surgeons make the sugges 
(Z tion and the army takes 
Z charge of the ice plant, 


supplying the hospitals first 


wut awn letting the hotels and 
cantinas have what is left. 
The naval authorities have already taken posses- 


sion of the island and lazaretto of Sacrificios, just out- 
side the port of Vera Cruz. There is no yellow fever 
ut present, but if a sporadic case should appear, Sacri- 
ficios is just the place to segregate it. 

I was in the field hospital just 
tion for appendicitis had been 
of our officers. In San 
many of the sick of the city and many of the 
soldiers that General Maas left behind to fight from 
the housetops. Many amputations had been performed, 
and more were being performed. 


after an 
performed on one 
Sebastian Hospital lie 


opera 


old 


Also, I watched the dressing of the wounds of these 
poor Federals, and I want to register my protest right 
now that modern war, for the man who bullet 
wounded, is not at all as romantic as old-time war. 
Furthermore, a modern bullet, despite its steel jaeket 
which keeps it from spreading, is a terrifically dis- 
ruptive thing to have introduced into one’s body. I 
would far prefer being struck with an old-time bullet 
than with a modern one. 

It seems that the flight of our long, sharp-nosed, 


gets 








Amebic dysentery is of rare occurrence in Vera lean, cylindrical, modern bullet is divided into three 
Cruz. Smallpox is no longer a thing of which to be flights much as the spinning of a top is divided into 
afraid. And, further, most of it seems to have de three spins. When first a top is spun, it jumps 
serted Vera Cruz along with and bounces, and bounds about in an er 
General Maas and his soldiers. y itil ratic way. After a time it attains 

The United States is large. 19 equilibrium. This is its mid-spin. It 
The United States army is makes no perceptible movement, and to 
small. It is seattered here the eye seems stationary and dead. It 
and there in army posts. The is this stage that the small boy calls 
average citizen knows less of “sleeping.” Then comes its last spin. 














his own army than he knows Z It bounds and wobbles about as it loses 
of north and south polar ex Z the last of its momentum, and it finally 
ploration. As regards the G lies down on its side and is dead. 
duties and activities of the Z . a ‘ a 
army surgeons he does not Sleeping and Wobbling Bullets 
dream of anything beyond the Z LMOST precisely the same thing 
fact that they keep the sol A eccurs with the modern bullet. 
diers well in time of peace, Its first flight is something like 
and in war dress wounds and seven hundred yards, During this 
amputate limbs. It would period, like the top, it is erratic. It 
make him sit up and take wobbles. If it hits anything while it is 
notice if he could see how wobbling, a bad smashup is inevitable. 
complex and multifarious are In its mid flight, between seven hundred 
their activities here in Vern und twelve hundred yards, it “sleeps.” 
Cruz. If it hits anything while it is sleeping, 
To commence with, the if drills a clean hole. From twelve hun- 
army is not their only prob tg dred yards on, losing momentum and 
lem. ‘To keep the army well, g Z equilibrium, it again wobbles, and this 
they must keep the city well. 4 tg is no time to be struck by it. 
Not only must they attend to 4, hh In the hospital of San Sebastian I 
their own sick and wounded, examined the wound of a finely formed 
but they must attend to the A fine physical example of inoculation and muscular young man. Midway be- 


sick and wounded of the Mex 
ican populace and army hospi 
tals, public hospitals, charity 
hospitals, women’s hospitals, and orphan asylums. 
Now Uncle Sam is somewhat meager in such matters. 
The people of Vera Cruz supported these institutions 
before, says Uncle Sam. Therefore make Vera Cruz 


against typhoid—Jack London himself, 
snapped on the street in Vera Cruz 


tween knee and thigh a wobbling bullet 
had ploughed a path two wide 
and three inches deep. It was a clean 
path. Not an atom remained of the flesh that had 
filled that groove. You who read this, just draw with 
a lead pencil a groove two inches wide and three inches 
deep, and you will more 


inches 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Bothering Nobody | 


By Ed Cahn 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


OUR of the six members of the unregenerate 
group of waiters known in Maxmum’s Mam 
moth Café and Cabaret as “The Sinful Six” 
had chanced to meet in a semisecluded cor 


ner of the kitchen. They 
themselves that last night's affair 
them of the poker fever, and that never 
again—-would one of them take a chance on a card or 
any other mortal hazard whatsoever. They had 
eleaned out—their souls purged clean along with their 
pocket books, and, after three hours’ work to-night, it 
began to very much as if their, luck had 
swept away with their While they 
mourning this fact and telling awesome stories to each 
other about rapacious and nontipping customers, Jim 
Fitch came hurrying up. 

“Anybody in this bunch made any money to-night?" 
right-down-to-pusiness tone. “I ain't my 


were assuring 


forever cured 


earnestly 
had 
never no, 


been 


look been 


money, were 


said he in a 


self. and I gotta get some coin somewheres mighty 
sudden.” 
“Jim has been and gone and done something bril 


liant again.” groaned Manners. 
Butterfield the 


hair line and closed the other eye as if it hurt, while 


raised one sandy eyebrow close to 
he plunged his fingers into the capacious pocket wherein 
he stored his tips. and drew forth the enormous sum 
of fifteen cents. “Here, my boy, go pay the villain his 
blackmail and get the fatal papers.” 

“Quit kiddin’,” said Fitch. “This dilemmer 
is some emmer. I got to have at least 

The four laughed callously, preparing to depart. 

“Why, you poor, knowing innocent, you,” said Gresh, 


I'm in 
five bones.” 


“there isn’t five bones among the whole passel of us 
But you touchin’ maybe he’s had 
a few It’s a 
that we are the poorest bunch of waiters in the place.” 
He says he ain't made 


might try Frawley ; 


live ones to-night: we haven't. safe bet 


“T just come from Frawley. 


a bean. Putrefyving Purée! What’m I goin’ to do’ 
that’s what I'd like to rise to inquire.” 
“You might tell us your troubles,” said Butterfield, 


“put be quick about it. I've already kep’ my guy 
waiting fifteen minutes for his chuck, and most likely 
he’s doin’ the chair now 
lookin’ for me.” 

“The trouble is that the little 
in the cabaret owned up to me that 
she ain’t had a bite to eat all day. 


and I up and asked her to have a 


big contortionist act in his 


Irish-faced kid singer 


good feed with me after she quits 
to-night. She’s busted flat and she 
won't get a sliver of pay until to 


morrow. You know how much good 
it would do her to try to get a meal 
on account around here Maxmum's 
that stingy he’d rather fire her than 
feed her.” 
“Holy 
ing away 


her sing 
full of 
trot 
“Boys, if 
the 
the 


feed 


parsnips! And 
like a whole bush 
thrushes, the game little 
ter!” cried Maloney 
Jimmie’s broke and all 
us are broke, it’s up to 
Six to hustle up 
somew here.” 


bog 


rest of 
Sinful 


SOE HOMES 


“TT WON'T do to let her starve,” 

] rumbled Butterfield, “for 

a nice little and neo 
nonsense about her.” 

“You bet she is. heard a 
Johnny asking her just before I did 
and turned him hard 
that the jar most made him bite his 
tongue off. don't 
terrible well, she’s 
a girl that would 
ham and with a 
Waiter than to terrapin and trim 
mings with a Johnny.” 

“Take a look at the only respectable 
Waiter in captivity.” 

“Aw, you know what I mean, and pan me 
all you like if you'll just give me a idea where to get 
That kid is hungry for 
This set them all to exploring their pockets again, 

It was within 
on the tips to 


she’s 
shamrock 
Say, I 
dow nm so 


she 


She 


but 


know 
the kind of 
go out to 
respectable 


me so 


sooner 


beans 


scoffed Gresh. 


you can 


the feed money. real eats.” 


but there was a ludicrous lack of result 


an hour of closing time. and to rely 


be garnered during that interval would be extremely 
risky. 
“It’s a desperate situation and requires desperate 


measures.” Maloney threw out his chest at the phrase. 


“It will need desperate characters to apply the rem 


GLACKENS 


edy,’ remarked Butterfield, arranging the order on his 
tray with great deliberation, “and | guess we must be 
them. I respectfully call the attention of the meetin’ 


to Cubby’s Lunch.” 


“Nothing stirring there,” objected Fitch. “Cubby 
could not make a go of it and shut up for good this 
morning. That is, his landlord shut him up and now 
the landlord’s got a furnished launch room to rent 
to the next sucker, for he grabbed everything but 
the dishes and the linen and the kitchen tools. 
Cubby managed to clamp on to them and get them 


away. 

“So much the better. We won't have Cubby tum- 
bling around under foot. It'll be nice and quiet and 
select. You and the Dublin Daisy can eat in 
and the service that you'll have will be tiptop.” 


peace 


“Huh? Fiteh was dull, but Maloney instantly per- 
ceived the beauty of Butterfield’s idea. “Yes,” said 
he, beginning where Butterfield had left off, “there's 


some Class to this dinner. Exclusive is 
too promiscuous a word for it. It is going to be the 


finest that money can buy and still not cost us a 


going to he 


red 


cent. Now there ought to be blue points to begin 
with, then some of that nifty turtle soup and some 
celery hearts and olives. T'll tend to all of them if 


you boys will see to the rest.” 

“A rubber-lined stunt!” they chorused in a delighted 
Whisper, glinced wearily around, felt to 
the inside pockets of their coats were still there. 

“Jim,” promised Manners largely, “this dinner is on 
us. You're to fear nothing. All you 
ease yourself into your good coat and escort the Trish 
Thrush around to Cubby’s, where you will both be fed 
on the Riviera.” 


and see if 


have to do is to 


like absentee landlords lordin’ it 


“ee 


ANNERS has said it. Now, Fitch, don't be 
M au muff and let her get on to it that 
opening up specially for her.” Maloney 
stituted himself head of affairs. 
“How we do it when 
“Everybody duck!” warned Butterfield; “here comes 
the steward.’ 


we're 


con 


“I'll slope along ahead and open up,” 
“the rest of you come along on as fast as you can. Divide 


said Maloney ; 


up the courses among you and everybody bring service 
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Butterfield bustled forward and obsequiously and 
addlepatedly relieved the newcomer of his hat and stick 


for his stuff. I’m tending to the first two, you know.” 


The little group melted away before the steward’s 
disapproving eve, Gresh remarking to Maloney as 
they fled: 

“I know where to get a pair of broiled squabs as 
easy as breathing.” 


I've got to annex some of that soup 
it away in a sponge.” 


“Get ‘em then. 
if 1 have to carry 











Gresh went be- 
hind the counter and 
unloaded his pockets 


ai at 


TALL, red-haired young man, with a back as 
A straight as a gun barrel and a head held rigidly 
level, stepped out of Maxmum’s service entrance 

and set off at a lively pace 
He turned the first corner he came to and stepped 
into a convenient doorway where he removed his hat. 
A snucer reposed on the top of his head, and set 
into the 


suucer Was a pauper container with a wire 

handle. 
“Gosh, Maloney,” said he to himself approvingly, 
“that was as neat a piece of work as you ever did. 


Think of the convulsions the steward would be in if 
he could see you now, making off with three dollars’ 
worth of real green turtle soup under your hat with 
a perfectly good saucer keeping it from scorching your 
crimson head.” , 

He removed the container from the saucer, dropped 
the latter into a side pocket, put on his hat and struck 
out, carrying the container in his hand; remarking 
Whimsically to nobody in particular: “If anybody 
looks any honester than me, I'd like to see them.” 

Turning down a quiet side street, Maloney soon came 
to a halt before a dark window lettered in giant char- 
acters, “The Cubby Lunch.” 
a sheltered fell 


door 


He set the soup down in 

and to work upon the lock of 
the with a hairpin, which he 
had providently secured in advance 
from a pantry girl. 

In less than two minutes he heard 
the welcome click which announced 
that this one of his many minor ae- 
complishments had not failed him, 
and, catching up the soup, he walked 
in as Casually as though he were 
not now in actual fact guilty of 
burglarious and unlawful entry. 

“Oh, fine, if the light has not been 
turned off at the meter and the 
meter locked.” Hestrucka match and 
found the switch, snapped it and was 
rewarded with a flood of light. 


corner 


EK REMOVED the “To Let” 
H sign on the and looked 
around. Cubby’s was a small 

with just enough for 
small tables in a row against 
wall and a counter, flanked by 
a row of high the other 
with a narrow aisle between. Be- 
hind the counter, near the door was 
a gus range and across the rear of 
the 





door 


place, 
four 


one 


room 


stools on 


room Was a partition to mask 
the grosser culinary processes. 
Another match proved that the 
gas had not been turned off and 
that the range was ready for 
business, 
“Fine! Oh, fine!” hummed Ma- 
loney, setting the soup where it 
would keep hot and proceeding to 


disgorge his pockets of their loot. 

From behind his false shirt front came three small 
tablecloths freshly folded from the laundry. From an 
upper waistcoat pocket came three hearts of celery 
wrapped in the remains of a fine napkin. <A 
leaf, reposing in his tip pocket, was filled to bursting 
with ripe olives. One trouser pocket gave up a hand- 
ful of silver, oyster forks, spoons, and knives sufficient 
for service for two, while the other revealed two water 
conveniently From the 
rubber-lined Waiter’s jacket he 


lettuce 


glasses telescoped. one of 


deep, pockets in his 
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drew twelve first-grade blue point oysters still in their 
unopened shells, and from the other large pocket two 
oyster plates and two shallow soup plates, swathed in 
napkins so that the sound of their clinking might not 
strike upon the ear of the trustful doorkeeper at Max- 
mum’s and send Maloney back to the locker room to 
be searched. 

He put the oysters under the cold water tap, and, 
finding an old broom behind the partition, he pro- 
ceeded to whisk the litter on the floor out of sight 
under the tables. A more or less white coat hung for 
gotten on its peg, and, after turning the inner and 
cleaner side out, he donned it. Then he spread the 
tablecloths over the three foremost tables and consid- 
ered the stage about set. ° 


ALONEY looked at his watch. It was nearly 
M Maxmum’s closing time. He wondered if any 

of the boys would succeed in getting a good 
steak, and then the paralyzing thought struck him 
that he had nothing to cook it in if any of them 
should. A profane searching of every nook and corner 
in Cubby’s revealed nothing nearer a griddle than a 
cracked teapot. He thought of sprinting up and down 
the near-by streets in search of a hardware store, 
but the voice of reason promptly discouraged that. 
How many of them would be open at a few minutes to 





VERYBODY §$still _re- 

members the famous 

magazine advertise- 

ments of her “take it 
off or put it on” scheme—“Go look in the 
glass and ask that face, Why so fat?” or 
else it read, Why so thin? for Zulu. Peo- 
ple soon took it up as a gag; a popular 
song came out with the words, and funny 
picture post cards innumerable. 

For months she literally ate, drank, and 
slept the mail-order department. It was 
no affectation now when she told her 
guests that she was “merely taking a little 
relaxation between two days of strenuous 
toil.” She had her lunch sent in almost 
every day, and dictated to two stenog- 
raphers between bites and chews. She had 
discovered that with magazine advertise- 
ments she could talk to a million women 
in their homes about their secret vanities, 
and in some cases talk better than in the 
hurrying crowds around a demonstrator. 
For instance, this little appeal inserted in 
one of the smaller magazines as a “tryer”: 
“Write to me to-day and tell me frankly 
your trouble and I will advise you free of 
All communications confidential !” 
It brought her over seventeen hundred 
responses. Most of them were common 
vanity cases, but a few that she showed 
me were pathetic—terrible disfigurements 
from burns, scalds, chemicals, accidents, 
or disease. Some were comic even while 
they were tragic. One Woman wrote that 
her husband had got drunk 


charge. 


and bit off 
her ear—‘“he did it in fun and didn’t know 
what he was doing’—so she’d forgiven 
him and asked if we could supply a wax 
ear—if there were any way of fastening 
one to her head. 

Of course the bulk of these inquiries were 
hapdled with form letters by the manager of the depart- 
ment, but there vet remained hundreds of odd cases like 
the above to be sent on to madame, and she answered 
them all in her snappy, energetic way and signed 
them. To the earless lady she suggested the Mérode 
style of hair to cover the bit-off piece, and if her own 
hair weren’t ample, our hair department could supply 
a perfect coiffure of the sort, ready made, and then 
advised a course of facial treatment for heightening 
her beauties. The earless one bought a bill of nearly 
forty dollars in consequence of a timely letter and the 
repentance of her spouse. 

The two stenographers who took these letters—very 
competent and high-priced women—attended to the 
orders or to the follow-ups when the orders hadn't 
materialized within a reasonable time, carefully re- 
ferring in a sweetly sympathetic way to the troubles 
mentioned in the previous communication, and hoping 
they were no worse. 

ones because they're the. ones that talk for 


“"M AKE friends—make friends with all the troubled 


you,” said madame. “You catch more flies 
with molasses than vinegar, and there’s nothing a 


woman loves more’n her ailments, unless it’s her deli- 
eate skin.” And with that in view she not only spent 
her own time and that of a high-priced staff, but flung 
ten, fifty, then a hundred thousand dollars into maga- 
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one in the morning, and with no more than ten cents 
in his pocket how many could he buy? 

Vainly hoping that the patch of ground behind the 
building would yield a griddle among its other débris 
if only he burned matches enough exploring, Maloney 
went to the back door. 


TEPPING outside, he was attracted by a light 
S shining from an uncurtained window of the house 

next door. The street was one which had recently 
been invaded by small businesses, and Maloney saw 
that the imposing store fronts only masked remodeled 
private dwellings. His neighbor was one of these, 
and evidently the rear was occupied by a family, for 
here was a kitchen with a row of heavenly pots and 
griddles hanging behind it in full view. 

As he looked and coveted and cursed the blooming 
cook, who was seated upon the knees of a big police- 
man in the middle of the room, the shrill alarm of 
approaching fire engines smote the air, and, perhaps 
in answer to Maloney’s prayer, came nearer and nearer. 

The cook and the policeman jumped up and ran out 
of the kitchen toward the front of the house. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Maloney swung him- 
self over the fence, skipped up the steps and was into 
that kitchen almost before the cook and the police- 
man had reached the street. He snatched down a 
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She had her lunch sent in almost every day, and dictated 


to two stenographers between bites. With magazine adver- 
tisements she could talk to a million women in their homes 


zine advertising with no more concern than she'd fling 
a handful of kindlings in the fire. “I gotta keep the 
pot boiling till the soup’s ready to eat,” said she. 


‘XPANSION gand ever more expansion claimed us 
k for the winter, and I seemed to drop out of all 
relation with her. Whether she merely forgot 
me or was so occupied with her business, so absorbed 
in her own thoughts, I hardly knew. More and more 
often did her name appear in the society column, yet 
more and more seldom did she bring the columns 
marked to my laboratory for me to take home and 
ask: “How’s mama?” Even during the time when 
my grandmother was quite sick, threatened with pneu 
monia, my aunt came only once—a hasty call in her 
car—and dashed off after telling me: “Get whatever 
she needs, Lucy; don’t save on doctors and nurses 
two if you need them: you can’t be spared outa the 
business to take care of her. Hand the accounts to 
the bookkeeper—I'll speak to him about it when I go 
back. Is there anything you want, mama ?—anything 
I can do for you?” 
“IT was hoping 
not seen her yet 


you'd bring that’ baby I've 
I'd like to see her—just once be- 


over 


giant frying pan and swept a bow! of loaf sugar and 
a salt and a pepper shaker into it from the kitchen 
table, and on the way out opened the ice box. A bot- 
tle of cream stood temptingly in the way, so Maloney 
added it to his collection in the pan and took a chunk 
of ice which beside it protecting!y under his 
arm. Then he shoved open the door with his foot, let 
it close noiselessly behind him and fled to the fence. 
It was a simple matter then to drop ice and pan over 
first and follow it with the bottle of cream carefully 
held in his free hand. 

“There’s no stopping the righteous when they're 
bent on business.”” He closed the back door and drew 
the shade at the back window. The fire engines clat- 
tered past and Maloney blessed them as they clattered., 


RESH was the first of his collaborators to put 
(; in an appearance. “I sneaked a minute ahead 

of time to see if you got the place burgled all 
right,” said he. “Fitch is terrible scary for fear 
something will go wrong and we'll all get nabbed. He 
said Miss Duveen is the kind of a girl that thinks 
it’s a disgrace to get pinched.” 

“He's too nervous a guy to be allowed with girls,” 
said Maloney; “I passed the word to him that I would 
telephone if anything went wrong and as he’s not 
heard from me he ought to (Continued on page 35) 


stood 





’ 


ed fore—I die,” whispered the 
zz poor old lady painfully. 
It was pitiful enough to 
turn a stone to wax. Dear 
she'd counted so on being a grand- 
mother to Maggie’s children. She was a 
grandmother by instinct, but she’d never 
been able to indulge her longing to cuddle 


soul! 


her children’s children, spoil them sur- 
reptitiously, and make them adore her 
and think a day lost when they didn’t 
“go to gamma’s.” All her family was 


scattered—the boys years before we came 
to New York—and I could: see how ten- 
derly she’d been looking forward to Mag- 
gie’s children—first the boy, whom she’d 
seen only half a dozen times in his life, 
now a little girl to be named Margaret for 
mother and grandmother. And yet the 
baby was eight months old—living in the 
city with her—and her grandmother hadn’t 
yet had a glimpse of her. 


Y AUNT drew back at the request. 
M “T forgot you hadn’t seen Marguerite. 

I'd oughta let the nurse bring her 
over soon’s we come back from Col’raydo; 
but you understand how that 
much going on in the business I couldn't 
think of anything else at the time. I 
don’t know about it now, mama—you 
threatened with pneumonia. I'll have to 
ask my doctor first and see if it’s safe. If 
he says yes, I'll send her over the first 
clear day. Oscar’d have come over with 
me now, but he’s laid up with one of those 
beastly colds having these 
days, but I'll him over to pay his 
respec’s soon’s he’s able to be out.” 

My grandmother sighed and closed het 
eyes. My aunt with a questioning look at 
me, to which I returned a signal that we'd 
better leave the room, bustled off to the office. Later 
my grandmother whispered she was glad Maggie took 
such good care of her children and seemed fond of 
them, but if Oscar came to the house, please not let 
him see her—he was more than she could stand. 

He never came. He had far too much on hand run- 
ning the social side of his ménage and arranging for 
other hired-hall concerts under Julia Cryder’s man- 
agement to bother his head with an old sick mother- 
in-law belonging to a world other than his. So, with 
two trained nurses and a doctor, we pulled her 
through, and I—stirred perfumed pork fat. 

In this way winter passed and summer came, and 
though the business had increased tremendously, my 
aunt had not been able to escape either the law of 
diminishing returns in the business or the law of in- 
creasing extravagance in her own home. The spec- 
tacular success with which she’d put herself over the 
reef into wider waters had made her, if anything, 
more reckless of expenditure than she’d been 
in her life before—she seemed to feel that 
had to give a few thinks, give a few orders, and pocket 
ten or twenty thousand cash as a reward! 


was-——so 


everybody's 
send 


ever 
she only 


OON the law ef diminishing returns began to 
S show in the mail-order department, and adver 

tisements ate up more and more, yet left 
and less in proportion in the cash box. 


less 


But while this last venture was in process of ma- 
turing, and she was still feeling her way as to what 


was and was not worth while in effort and adver 
tising, came the events that brought my aunt to the 


up-the-Hudson stage 
completed her Napo 
leonie development, 
and made her a woman 
of substance as well as 


power. 


EING a ready-cash 
B woman, she had 

east her bread 
upon the waters in 
more Ways than one 
she had, as I know for 
a fact, often lent 
money in considerable 
sums to her society 
friends, and had had — 
her bread come back ( 
bread pudding in the . 
form of invitations > 
that in her early days 
many of these women 
wouldn’t have dreamed 
of giving or accepting 
from her. If, as ! 
suspect, they asked her 
to luncheon privately, 
as in the olden days 
they’d returned her 
hotel luncheons by 
uutomobile rides up 
Riverside, or only to 
the huge receptions 
with which they paid 
up their social debts 
in a lump, omitting ber 


from formal dinners 
with their own set, 
and introducing her **Looka that and temme whatcha think.’’ 


little or not at all, she resignation on her desk. 


never knew the differ- 

ence. As always, little Julia dear saw to it that the 
Osear Willings had their names “among those 
ent.” and Mrs. Csear at least was convinced that she 
had arrived on the fringe of the Four Hundred. 


pres 


DON’T think Oscar was fooled as to their exact 
I position in the social scale, and he played a wife's 

part nobly and gracefully, sorting the sheep from 
the goats, and running with the proper herd as far as 
the herd would run with him, and holding up his end 
of the prestige while she earned the money for it. 
He was becoming quite grandiose. There was no 
love lost between him and me, however, by that time 
I knew too well who made him. 

Well, early in June that year my aunt and uncle 
were invited to a week-end up the Hudson at the 
great estate of one of these near-Four-Hundreds. For her 
moment—her imagination 
she must 


it was the psychological 
took fire immediately and was fed by his 
have the same and go her friends one better if she 
could. 

I have always believed that the visit was secretly 
arranged with this end in view, for only a month 
later the estate—hill and dale, hothouse and henhouse, 
fish pond, garage, mansion, and all the furnishings 
and family heirlooms in the way of second-hand an 
tiques and new frestoes—was offered her for the mod 
est sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
the owners saying they were going abroad to live. 

It was one of those places that make a big show 
on little money and large talk and get their photo 
graphs in the magazines—one of those concrete-and- 
flowers creations that go up overnight and 
for idlyllic luxury and value-in-the-substance wealth ; 
precisely the sort of “pink jar and purple ribbon” that 
could always capture my aunt if shown at the right 
moment. To have that estate (it was the first of its 
kind she’d ever entered as a visitor)—to stroll amid 
concrete bench be 


pass 


those concrete pergolas—sit on a 
side a concrete pond and watch a ten-cent goldfish 
eat bugs off a five-cent lily pad—to say: “All this is 
mine and my children’s—the old family homestead” 
how it thrilled her! 


, I SHE first thing Monday morning she came tearing 
to the cream room to tell me all about it, and 
that she meant to have one just like it to the 

last hydrangea in a tub (I believe there were forty of 

those shrubs in a row, and she thought them very ele- 
gant). And when the actual, identical property, ready- 
move in, was offered 


” 


made, with no more to do but 
her, she fairly shrieked: “I'll buy it 

She had nothing to buy it with! 

That was the astounding fact that burst upon her 
intellect for the first time when she took stock of 
her resources on a demand for the trifling amount 
of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in a lump. 
A river of cask poured in, as always: poured out 
again as fast as it came: she dipped a few bucket- 
fuls as it went along. She had simply nothing she 
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**I think it’s a miracle of hog’’ 
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into that amount of cash all 
nothing to mortgage, 
borrow 


could convert 
nothing to sell, 
lateral on which to 


at once; 
nothing as col- 
enough to 
She had her personal be 
and the fix 
tures of the establish 
ment the fixtures 
were then worth about 
two thousand dollars 
at a liberal estimate 

will and the 
name and prestige. 


even raise a 


mortgage on the property 


longings 


its good 


HOSE were the 

I days when she 
remembered that 

I was her blood rela 


tion. She spent hours 
in the cream room 
watching me weigh 
and measure, mix in- 
gredients, and stir 
the creamer, moaning: 
“Why, I’m _ actually 


poor! Temme whatcha 
think, Luey — couldn’t 
we turn out a million 
jars of Zulu in a few 
days, and I eould 
bond it for enough? 
Can’t you suggest 
something in a new 
line of goods we might 
put out in a hurry, the 
way we did Apple 
Acid? Ain’t there 
some way of mortgag- 
ing the prestige of a 
business big as this?’ 

For once her natu- 
ral shrewdness and in- 
spiration deserted her 
I laid my she seemed to 
She was so 


lose 
her grip. 
aghast at the revela- 
tion of the true inwardness of the bubble she’d been 


blowing all these years that she was even minded 
in a morbid moment to start in saving money. I 
thought of her saving money with a husband like 


Oscar! 

She'd always known as a matter of pride how the 
business depended on her personally, yet even with 
her lesson in September it hadn't come home to her 
that nothing but her colossal energy pumped in kept 
it alive on only a name and a secret. 

It sobered her at last, and in the sobering process 
she became a capitalist in attitudes and ideals. Invest- 
ments—income that she didn’t have to earn—substance, 
these now had man meanings for her and became a 
poliey. 

And with that she pulled off the most brilliant 
deals of her life, one right after the other. Her main 
asset was her name—-the prestige of Zulu and the Del 
Mar Beauty Parlors. She couldn’t mortgage her pres- 
tige, but she capitalized it and sold it for cash! 


HE idea for this must have been lying dormant 
in her mind since 


‘*Get whatever she needs, Lucy; 
don’t save on doctors and nurses — you can’t 
be spared outa the business to take care of her’ 


we'd moved into the 
building. At that time, as 
Il have already said, there 
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was an unexpired lease on the former establishment, 
and she’d sublet one floor outright, but the other, fully 
furnished and stocked, she had engaged a woman to 
take on shares as a branch, my aunt holding herself 
responsible for the lease and receiving half the profits. 
The arrangement had proved so satisfactory that she 
had renewed the lease in her own name and the con- 
tract in the same terms. 

The risk she assumed for a going concern backed 
by her prestige was practically nil, and the income 
about two thousand a year—was in effect payment for 
the use of the prestige. 

If she could do it with one branch, she could do 
it with more in the same way, she argued—set up 
stores in other parts of the city and get women to 
run them on the same terms. 

And at she did it—hired a store, painted it 
pink, furnished through by an installment company, 
sent in a load of Zulu and Apple Acid Soap and other 
preparations made in our laboratories, and put a big 
sign over the door: “Del Mar Beauty Parlor, Branch.” 
Of course only her own preparations might be sold 
there. 

Half. profits was not, I think, an unfair division. 
The woman who took the parlor risked one month’s 
rent and her labor—if she couldn’t make a 
of it, her backer had the place on her hands and stood 
to lose a month’s rent or more if she couldn't find 
some one else, or had to close the branch. 

As a matter of fact, though, these branches could 
hardly fail, because she had in ber employ many com- 
petent women trained in the central establishment 
and eager to strike out for themselves, and they took 
her new stores as fast as she opened them—seven in 
New York, two in Brooklyn, one in Jersey City—glad 
enough to do so on her terms. Within the year she 
was receiving bids from men as well as women to 
stake them for the beauty game in other cities, and 
almost before she knew it she had a string of sixty- 
three Del Mar Beauty branches, stretching halfway 
across the United States, all doing a thriving business 
and all using only her preparations. 


ND with that she sold them all out and realized 
A a lump sum of a quarter of a million dollars, and 
still kept her name over the doors. Some of them 
bought her out for as much as six thousand dollars, 
some for as little as two; our old crack between two 
walls—“The Little Pink Shop,” that she’d taken up 
again—paid her that. 

Then with this lump sum in hand she prepared 
for her next great expansion-——bought the equity in 
a half-million-dollar lot, on which to erect a million- 
dollar beauty building, the greatest of its kind in the 
world—twenty stories high, a roof garden and restau- 
rant for women at the top, Turkish baths in the 
basement, suites of offices for surgeons who'll remake 
your racial facial pattern while you wait, laboratories 
for the manufacture of beauty preparations by the 
ton, a training school for beauty specialists and teach- 
ers of the Del Mar system, a publishing department 
for the scientific literature on beauty and books on 
scientific skin decoration and development, “Fat—the 
Vital Index,” and others of the kind; everything, in 
fact, that deals with woman’s almost-only business— 
Beauty; such were the plans now coming to maturity. 
But this time her private suite—four offices, a bed- 

room and bath in order that 
madame may stay over- 
night when the weather is 
too inclement for motor- 
ing up the Hudson to the 
estate she will one day 
buy—will be done up by 

(Continued on page 31) 
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In Justice to the ‘‘A. P.’’ 


HE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS of the Associated Press have 

been kept busy lately repelling attacks upon that organization. 

In so far as they are defending themselves from the charge 
of willful distortion of the news, we sympathize with them. Six or 
seven years ago we printed a series of articles which dealt with the 
general subject of “tainted news,” and from time to time since then 
we have pointed out examples of this insidious practice. During this 
time not less than a score of persons have come to us with alleged 
examples of tampering with the news on the part of the Associated 
ress. All of these cases we looked into with care and pains, and 
many of the same cases were investigated by other publications and 
persons. We have never found a:case that justified us in publishing 
the details or in making any charge of willful distortion against the 
Associated Press. A very different point is this: The Associated 
Press gets much of its news from official sources, and the news, 
as given out by headquarters, is apt to be colored the way officials 
like it to look. It is entirely natural for the Associated Press 
representative at St. Petersburg, for example, to keep in close touch 
with Russian officials, for they are the source of nine-tenths of the 
news which he must send out. In less degree, the same is true of 
Washington. The information sent over the Associated Press wires 
is likely to have a slight official bias. But that the Associate 
Press changes it or colors it in the process we do not believe. 
That the agitators, who are the most conspicuous assailants of the 
Associated Press, should confuse these two very different things 
is characteristic of their wobbly cerebration. 


Is There a News Monopoly? 


HE ASSOCIATED PRESS is also defending itself against the 

charge of being a monopoly. Mr. Witt Irwin, for example, 
says that the Associated Press ought to be required to give its services, 
under proper restrictions and conditions, to any newspaper which asks 
for it. To this the president of the Associated Press, Mr. Frank B. 
Noyes of Washingtoy, D. C.; replies that 
a competitor has as much right to demand and receive the same news service as 
he would to demand and receive the use of the other paper’s press, composing 
room, editors, and reporters. Just as much right and no more. And that is 
absolutely no right. 
This is the way railroad presidents used to talk a few years ago. 
On this point Mr. Irwin is clearly in tune with the times, and it 
is only a matter of time when the Associated Press will have to con- 
form to the current beliefs about monopoly. Where a city has only 
one morning paper and here that morning paper, possessing the 
Associated Press franchise, is able to keep the franchise exclusively and 
prevent any other paper from getting it, there arise all the mischiefs 
which attend monopoly. Indeed, we think the subjection of the agencies 
for distributing news to& the public may go even farther. A single 
newspaper in a city, or two or three newspapers, can infliet injustices 
and discriminations quite as intolerable as the worst practices of street 
car or public lighting monopolies. We think the time will come when 
newspapers will ke recognized as having the qualities of a public util 
ity, and will be subject to inquiry and regulation by commissions sim 
ilar to those which have arisen in many States during the past few 
years’ to supervise railroad, telephone, and lighting corporations. 


A Real Cause of Tainted News 


HE MOST SERIOUS EXAMPLE of “accelerating” public opinion 
that has come to our notice for a long time was disclosed at the 
hearings of the United States Senate committee, commonly known as 
the Lobby Investigation. Now, the great majority of the newspapers in 
small tewns do not, and as a matter of economy cannot, set up the type 
of all their reading matter. They buy about half their reading matter 
in the shape of what is known as “ready print.” or “plate matter.” The 
most important house in this line is kgown as the Western Newspaper 
Union, which supplies more than six thousand papers in the West and 
South. The president is George A. Jostyx. He was examined as a 
witness. A brief extract from his testimony makes the practice clear: 
SENATOR CUMMINS—IDo you also put in plate matter that is furnished by 
people who desire to further a particular cause? 
Mr. Jos_tyn—Yers, sir. 
SENATOR CUMMINS (continuing)——-Or the cause of a particular man, and dis 
tribute it to the newspapers? 
Mr. Jostyn—We distribute it to the newspapers free. /t is paid for by the 
people who are interested P 


a 


cy 








THe CHAIRMAN (Senator OverMan of North Carolina)—I understand that 
any company, person, corporation, association, or firm who desire to exploit 
themselves or exploit their business, and to create public opinion, could come to 
you and pay you a certain sum... and you would send out the matter they 
wanted you to send the different papers, which would print it? 

Mr. JosityNn—Yes, sir. 

Tie CHAIRMAN—And for that sum of money you would send it out to these 
papers without marking it “Advertisement”? 

Mk. JosLyYN—Yes, sir. 

A little later on Senator OverMAN made the point even more plain: 

THE CHAIRMAN—There is no way for the gencral public, then, to know that 
it is paid for? 

Mr. JostyN—.\o, sir, there is no way for the general public to know that it is 

paid for. To-day there is a new law, I understand, with regard to that, which 
makes it necessary to have it marked in some manner to indicate that. 
Mr. Jos_tyn’s concern, the Western Newspaper Union, received about 
$42,000 a year from the Canadian Government to print in American 
country papers glowing tales of how American farmers can make the 
Canadian prairie blossom as the rose. 

For the past twelve years, which is as far back as I can go from our records 

I know that before it was not quite as much—it has averaged a little less 

than $42,000 a year that they have paid the Western Newspaper Union for this 
character of matter. The reading articles alluded to run only at infrequent inter 
vals. Sometimes they run an article for a week, or three or four weeks, and then 
they will not run one again for several months. 
Senator CumMMINS expressed the belief that the emigration of some 
eight hundred thousand American farmers to Canada during the past 
few vears Was largely due to this paid propaganda in the guise of 
honest news. The Lobby Investigation revealed only one customer of 
the Western Newspaper Union. It would be interesting to know some 
thing about the other “persons, corporations, associations, or firms” 
who exploit themselves through the Western Newspaper Union. 


Who Are the Americans? 

N PRESIDENT WILSON’S funeral address at the Brooklyn Navy 

Yard over the bodies of the sailors and marines killed at Vera Cruz, 
this question was answered finally and beautifully. It is the more 
memorable because of the endless lies that have been told respecting 
Wooprow WILSsoN’s attitude toward newcomers. This is the answer: 

Notice that these men were of our blood. TI mean of our American blood, 
which is not drawn from any one country, which is not drawn from any one 
stock, which is not drawn from any one language of the modern world, but free 
men everywhere have sent their sons and their brothers and their daughters to 
this country in order to make that great compounded nation which consists of all 
the sturdy elements and of all the best elements of the whole globe. 1 listened 
again to this list with a profound interest at the mixture of the names, for the 
names bear the marks of the several national stocks from which these men came. 
But they are not Irishmen or Germans or Frenchmen or Hebrews any more. 
They were not when they went to Vera Cruz; they were Americuns, every one 
of them, and were no different in their Americanism because of the stock from 
which they came. Therefore, they were in a peculiar sense of our blood and 
they proved it by showing that they were of our spirit—that no matter whut 
their derivation, no matter where their people came from, they thought and 
wished and did the things that were American: and the flag under which they 
served was a flag in which all the blood of mankind is united to make a free nation 
The men for whom these stately words were said once bore these 
names: Boswe._L., Deraneio, De Lowry, Devorick, Fisuer, Friep, 
FrouLicusrers, Haccerry, LANe, Marrex, Percy, Poinserr, Sct 
MACHER, SMITH, STREAM, SUMMERLIN, Watson. All are American names. 


That Dear G. O. P. 
E ARE INDEBTED to “Puneh.” an English weekly published 
with humorous intentions, for a conversation which exactly 
illustrates the present status of the Republican party: 
SquirE—Well, Matthew, and how are vou now? 


CONVALESCENT-—Thankee, sir, I be better than I were, but I beant as well 
as T were afore IT was as bad as I be now 


In Praise of Weeds 


ENTIMENTALITY ABOUT FLOWERS is an old story, but senti 
J mentality about weeds is, one may say-—speaking as an agricul 
turist—a more serious matter. And vet look at that delightful chapter 
in that delightful book, “A Year in the Fields,” by Joun Burroveus: 

One is tempted to say that the most human plants, after all, are the weeds. 
How they cling to man and follow him around the world, and spring up wherever 
he sets his foot! Some of them are so domestic and familiar, and so harmless 
withbal, that one comes to regard them with positive affection. Motherwort, eat 
nip, plaintain, tansy, wild mustard -what a homely human look they have! 
Your smnmart new place will wait long before they draw near it. Our knotgrass, 
that carpets every old dooryard, and fringes every walk, and softens every path 
that knows the feet of children, or that leads to the spring, or to the garden, or 
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to the barn, how kindly one comes to look upon it!... Weeds are Nature’s make 
shift. She rejoices in the grass and the grain, but when these fail to cover her 
nakedness she resorts to weeds. It is in her plan, or a part of her economy, 
to keep the ground constantly covered with vegetation of some sort, and she has 
layer upon layer of seeds in the soil for this purpose. The soil is a storehouse. 
Dipping into the treatises of Caro and Varro, in the translation made 
by “A Virginia Farmer” under the title “Roman Farm Management,” 
we find, if not the counterpart of this passage by Joun Burrovucus, 
at least ample evidence that the ancient Romans knew full well the 
value of what we used to call “waste material.” Our farm journals 
nowadays talk a good deal about the conservation of certain weeds 
or, rather, their utilization as Nature’s 


The Miners’ War 
N SOME RESPECTS our civil war in Colorado is of more national 
Tampico or Chihuahua. 
More lives were lost at the battle of Ludlow than in the American 
occupation of Vera Cruz. Couuier’s views have been misinterpreted 
by the more extremely partisan part of the capitalistic press in Colo- 
rado, but probably most of our readers share Co.iier’s conviction 
that wrongs have been committed on both sides. It is significant that 
when, shortly before the outbreak of the present strike, representatives 
of the labor unions tried to secure a conference with the representa- 
tives of the “Big Three,” the request was 


consequence than events reported from 





insurance against worn-out lands. To 
quote one of JoHN Burrovens’s contem- 
poraries, Mr. E. P. Powe.w: 

The Roman farmer composted everything, 
manipulated its fermentation, and saved every 
ounce of the result as plant food. It is most 
curious to find Varro in the forty-second chap 
ter discussing very familiarly that recent dis 
covery in American farming. alfalfa. We have 
to console ourselves that they did not know 
what we know about bacteria. 

After all, Mr. Burrovets'’s kind words 
for the weeds are not all sentiment. 


The Bible in Mexico 


ger THE DISSERTATIONS of those 
who still insist in strident tones that 





Hrerta was the only ruler whose gov 
ernment could have maintained order in 
Mexico, we recommend the following text 
from the thirty-first verse of the ninth 
chapter of the Second Book of the Kings: 


“Had Zimert peace, who slew his master?” 


The Citizen and the Facts 


D° YOU KNOW how vour State 
spends vour money? In the last 


analysis this is vour responsibility as a 
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voter, and if you don’t know the facts | 
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the chances are that the spending will 
not be done to the best advantage. The 
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facts are both dead and useless unless 






refused on the ground that the labor lead- 
ers were not citizens of Colorado. To quote 
State Senator HELEN RING Ropinson: 
Perhaps all the wasted millions and the 
wasted lives of the past red weeks might have 
been saved if at that juncture the people of 
Colorado had realized that it was the time and 
place to... burst into universal, echoing peals 
of mocking laughter at the idea of absentee mine 
owners refusing to treat with absentee labor 
lenders because of their absenteeism. 
That is by no means all. The State has 
made itself a party in a dispute where 
it should have been a mediator stand- 
ing for legality, plus human justice. The 
State militia has not only served the 
mine owners instead of serving the State 
in many instances mine guards, still on 
their companies’ pay roll to the tune of 
$3.50 or more a day, were enlisted as 
militiamen and wore the State’s uniform 
and drew the State's dollar a day while 
continuing to take orders from the oper- 
ators. These facts are reported by Sena- 
tor Rorinson in the “Independent” and 
also by Mr. MacrarLaNne in this week's 
Couuier’s. “Some of these men,” writes 
Mr. MacrarRLaNne, “never reported to their 
officers for drill and were never disci- 
plined.” So-called business interests have 
undertaken to suppress the truth about 
Colorado and bitterly opposed Governor 








you see them clearly and currently. A 
great advance has been made in both 
these points by Mr. A. V. Donaney, 
Auditor of the State of Ohio, who has |. 
cut the size of the annual financial report 
from 871 pages to 260 pages. The consequence is that he can get it out 
within a month of the close of the fiscal vear instead of ten or eleven 
months later. The reformed report is interesting, useful, and very 
Widely circulated; it is an aid toward better government and more 
wakeful citizenship. What other States are doing this? 


Her Umbrella Again 


WO MONTHS AGO we confessed our admiration of Queen Mary, 

the royal partner of Grorce V, King of Great Britain and Lreland 
(at least up to the date of going to press), Emperor of India, Defender 
of the Faith, ete. The specific inspiration of our praise was, briefly, 
her devotion to that essentially pacific and utilitarian tool, the um- 
brella. Never, so far as we could learn by a study of the illustrated 
papers, did she attend ceremonies, public or private, without grasping 
the instrument, usually with both hands, always with the earnestness 
of domination. Not without reward did we write our editorial on 
“Her Majesty's Umbrella.” for from the Dominican Republic, from 
Sosua (to be precise), from Puerto Plata, from W. A. Morris, sur 
geon, comes a letter bidding us cease our royal quest and inclosing 
a picture of Queen Mary sans peur et sans parapluie. The picture is 
from the “Lady's Pictorial” of London, and bears the date of March 14, 
1914. Her Majesty, accompanied by the King and H. R. H. Prince 
ALBERT, is in this picture visiting for the first time the central offices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in London. Out of defer 
ence to this useful organization she has evidently checked her umbrella 
ut the door. We fear we were guilty of a serious inaccuracy in our 
earlier generalizations about this exemplary Queen. 
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The Conjurer 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 
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Federal troops. Before the situation de- 

manded Federal action, before the pres- 
| eut strike was declared even, the miners 

had a grievance in the nonenforcement of 
labor laws on the statute book. A specific instance is that of weight 
checking. Whatever one’s feelings may be about the inherent merits ° 
of trade-unionism and the “open shop,” the fair-minded reader is im- 
pressed, in reading Mr. MAcrarLaANe’s article, by certain questions 
plainly and dispassionately put: 


| A.MMONs'’s appeal to President Witson for 
| 





Is it to be wondered at if the working miners of Colorado lost some of their re- 
spect for law? Would it be strange if this record with regard to the laws which 
have not been enforced—the control of elections, legislatures, courts, and juries— 
kindled rebellion in the hearts of working miners against the very Government 
itself? Perhaps this, too, will explain why the coal miners of Colorado have grow. 
so stubborn in their devotion to the union idea. The conviction has been ham- 
mered into them... that they are helpless as individuals. ... The State havy- 
ing utterly failed to protect them, their forlorn hope now is that the union may. 


Mellen’s Epitaph 


“TFT WAS PROUD to be called “Mr. Morcan’s man,’ ” says Mr. MELLeN. 
It is given to few men to write their own epitaphs. 


‘*Fallen on Evil Days’’ 


KEEN OBSERVER tells us that “very seldom in the history of 

the world had the race for wealth been so keen, or the passion 
for speculation so universal, or the standard of public honesty so 
low.” This is the verdict of Witt1am Epwarp Harrroie Lecky in the 
thirteenth chapter of his “History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” and he is writing on the condition of what later became the 
nied States in the vear 1778. The point is of interest to all of 
us who are too apt to think that there once were good times. The 
golden age of honor and of achievement is now and it is ours. 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


T IS more than time—indeed, it may 
be too late—for the public gener- 
ally to recognize the gravity of the 

Mexican trouble, to understand clearly 
the situation into which we have come 
through a devious and wobbling path laid 
out by the Administration. When the 
President, more than a year ago, refused 
to recognize Huerta, he had nothing fur- 
ther in mind than to frown upon assas- 
sination. He fully expected that, under 
the blight of American official disapproval, 
the Huerta régime would shrivel up within 
a few weeks, that an election would be 
held, and that law and order would be 
restored. It is only fair to say that at 
the time the uninformed public generally 
held the same hope. But it is equally fair 
to say that persons familiar with Mexico, 
well-informed diplomats, and men skilled 
in international law, were aghast at the 
President's action, and felt that extremely 
unhappy consequences must follow. These 
wen and many other leaders of opinion, 
in Congress and out of it, did not express 
their convictions, and this silence on their 
part is partly responsible for letting the 
United States drift into a tragic situ- 
ation. They were silent partly because 
they knew Wilson’s intentions at the time 
were good, partly because they realized 
that Wilson had a difficult job to reduce 
the tariff, and they did not wish to em- 
barrass him in his domestic program by 
calling attention to the menace in his mis- 
taken foreign policy. It is possible now 
to say that this was a very unfortunate 
kindness. The evil in our present Mexi- 
can policy much more than balances the 
good that the Administration has accom- 
plished through the reduction of the tariff. 


Wilson’s Tragic Position 


ROM the day when Wilson made his 

first mistake he was at the mercy of 
events. To-day, after numerous shifts, 
each slight at the time, but enormous in 
the aggregate, he finds himself giving 
aid and comfort to Villa, and, naturally 
enough, digging up after the event ante- 
cedent intentions to prove that all along 
his Mexican policy was meant as an aid 


to Villa’s so-called fight for liberty. For 
Americans to understand Villa and his 


fight, transfer the analogy to any part of 
the United States where negroes are in 
the majority. Imagine, in Mississippi, let 
us say, a bold and brutal negro who has 
his lifetime as a criminal bandit, 
taking advantage of a period of disturbed 
peace to lead a negro rebellion with the 
ostensible purpose of confiscating the big 
plantations and dividing them into forty- 
acre plots for his followers, the process 
being accompanied by the murder of such 
owners as had failed to run away, the real 
motive being plain loot. It is the pre- 
posterous position of giving comfort and 
sympathy to this sort of thing, and per- 
mitting Villa to get arms from the United 
States while he prevents Germany from 
selling arms to the regular Mexican army 
—it is this position that Wilson now ac- 
cepts and defends. It is undoubtedly true 


spent 


that the land tenure in Mexico constitutes 
a grave economic wrong, which ought to 
But that a civilized 
try should help the Villa way of chang- 
ing it is unthinkable. 


*‘A Tragedy of Errors’’ 

HE great immediate necessity is for 

light, for frankness and publicity. 
A man in public life who is probably the 
most intelligent and powerful friend of 
the Administration in the country spoke 
the other day, in confidence, of Wilson's 
Mexican course as “a tragedy of errors.” 
The immediate necessity is for this sort 
of thing to be said publicly, to raise the 
lid in Congress, and permit frank and sin- 
It is not believable that 
Southern Democrats could in their hearts 
support a negro rebellion like Villa's. 
Yet they think themselves called upd, as 
a party matter, to defend the Administra 
tion’s policy against Republican attacks. 


The West Must Wait 


HE ablest member of the Cabinet is 

Franklin K. Lane. (Practically no 
observer in Washington would question 
this; some might say it is difficult to 
decide whether Mr. Lane or Secretary 
of Agriculture David F. Houston is the 
abler.) Secretary Lane has prepared a 
program of legislation which sums up all 
that has been done during ten years in 
the name of conservation, crystallizes it 


be remedied. coun 


cere discussion. 


in definite statutes, and make it pos- 
sible for development to go on in the 


West. But the Democrats have agreed 
upon their legislative program for the 
remainder of the and it 
not include any of Secretary Lane’s bills. 
This is unfortunate. Mr. Lane is the one 
member of the Cabinet with a constructive 
program of legislation affecting the inter- 
ests that fall under the supervision of his 
department. His five conservation bills are 
just as important as the legislation which 
the Democrats have agreed to take up, 
and, to the States and parties directly 
concerned, much more pressing than the 
Administration’s program. The Alaskan 
coal-leasing bill is complementary to the 
measure authorizing the building of a Goy- 
ernment-owned railroad in the Territory. 
It dovetails into that will 
help to open Alaska. The general leasing 


session, does 


measure and 








HOW SENATORS AND CON- 
GREESMEN VOTED 


Sate ot hundred and thirty-five Con- 
gressional vacancies and thirty-one 
Senatorial vacancies will be filled at the 
primaries this summer and the election 
next November. In the great majority 
of cases the present incumbents are 
candidates for reelecton. The best basis 
for determining whether they should be 
elected is, to a large extent, the way they 
have voted upon important measures. 
Collier’s Washington Bureau will pro- 
vide the record of the votes of any Sen- 
ator or Congressman on every important 
roll call since March 4, 1909. This serv- 
ice is entirely free of charge. Give the 
mame of the Congressman or Senator 
whose record you wish and address 
COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


bill for oil, coal, and phosphates provides 
for the opening of rich natural resources 
under the public domain now largely with- 
held from use. The water-power bill seeks 
to bring about present development under 
fixed tenure for a definite and sufficient 
period, and preserve the land and rights 
for future use by the nation itself. An- 
other bill allows the settler on irrigation 
projects twenty years instead of ten years 
to repay the building cost of irrigation. 
The design is to stimulate settlement on 
these projects. It is an admirable pro- 
gram of necessary legislation, and has the 
approval’ of the chief men interested in 
the conservation of natural resources in 
the United States. Also, it does much to 
minimize the inconveniences and relieve 
the hardships which followed the adop- 
tion of the policy of conservation with 
regard to Western resources. Conserva- 
tion necessarily arrested the development 
the West tempo- 


of some sections of 


rarily. Secretary Lane’s program would 
cure this. For failing to pass it the 


Democrats should be held responsible by 
the communities affected. 


Record-Breaking Rhetoric 
OTHING is falser than the notion 
that the Congressional Record is a 
dull magazine. It is, on the contrary, 
a constant reminder of the superfluous- 


ness of editors. What editor could im- 
prove upon the magnificent words of 
Mr. Henry Vollmer, a new member cof 


Congress? Mr. Vollmer is chanting the 
praises of his own great State: 
sisterhood of States, the one 
which I have the honor in part to represent 
on the floor of this House is content with 
claiming nothing less than unquestioned suprem- 
acy as the greatest farming State in the Union. 
The rolling prairie between the fortieth and 
forty-fourth parallels of north latitude, which 
is folded in loving embrace by the limpid silver 
of the Father of Waters on the east and the 
tawny gold of the Big Muddy on our western 
slope, is a garden of the Lord, which, in the 
liquid music of the Indian tongue, was appro- 
priately named Iowa, “beautiful land.” 

From the day when the first meadow lark 
intones her song of spring, which no Mendels- 
sohn, no Mozart or Grieg or other inspired hu- 
man genius can approach in its glorious motif 
of the ever-recurring miracle of the rebirth of 
Nature, till that perfect season in the Middle 
West, known as the Indian summer, when “the 
frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock,” the 60,000 square miles of Iowa 
soil are one vast workshop for the production 


In this proud 


of what Dick Oglesby called “the corn, the 
corn, the royal corn, which has within its 
yellow heart enough of food and wealth for 


” 


all the nations. 
We have no sympathy with Mr. Hughes 
of West Virginia, who interrupted the 
gentleman from lowa to ask the vulgar 
question: Was it true that the soil of 
Iowa is so rich that people could not go 
barefoot—it would make their feet grow 
too large? Mr. Hughes can have no literary 
sense at all. We recognize in Mr. Vollmer, 
who made this his virgin speech in Con- 
gress, a successor to Chauteaubriand and 
De Quincey, to Augustin Thierry and 
William Hazlitt, to Walter Pater and 
Lafcadio Hearn—a master of resounding 
prose, poetry-tinged and palpitant. 
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Americans Dispensing a New Brand of Justice in Vera Cruz 


HE proceedings of the Provost 

Marshal’s Court in Vera 
Cruz during the navy’s occupa 
tion were a strange sight to the 
natives. The Mexicans were ac 
customed to seeing accused per- 
sons tried, found guilty, and hur- 
ried off to jail with hardly a 
chance to say a word in their 
own defense, and a court that 
gave everybody a fair hearing 
made them’ wonder if the de- 
spised gringos were so bad after 
all. Commander D. F. Sellers of 
the Arkansas presided. He is 
seated at the middle desk in the 
drawing reproduced above. With 
an enlisted Indian and a Mexican 
acting as interpreters, he ar- 
raigned scores of lawbreakers, 
heard the evidence for and against 
them, and disposed of their cases 
as he saw fit. He filled the city 
lockup with “snipers,” thieves, 
wife beaters, brawlers, “plain 
drunks,” and other disorderly 
persons. This quick and effective 
method of handling the lawless 
proved to be a business stimulant 
as well as a moral remedy. The 
Provost’s Court helped indirectly 
to restore business confidence. 
Ten days after the seizure of the 
city, trade was more active than 
it had been in several years. A 
piazza facing the Plaza was used 
as a court room. Sun-tanned 
bluejackets patrolled the curb 
while hundreds of curious na 
tives looked on. The court was 
turned over to the army when 
Admiral Fletcher yielded control 
of the city to General Funston. 


By HENRY REUTERDAHL, Collier’s Staff Naval Artist 
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“THE NAVY ON THE WATER WAGON.”—A Mexican, remembering the ‘‘dry’’ order which goes into effect in the navy on 
July 1, invented the phrase as he watched a blucjacket driving a sprinkling cart in Vera Cruz, and the whole fleet saw the joke 
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ILD rumors that 

Huerta’s forces 
were getting ready to at- 
tack Vera Cruz caused 
General Funston on sev- 
ral occasions to rush 
troops to the front and 
form a battle line, but the 
war preparations of the 
Americans at the cap- 
tured city would have 
been no less thorough had 
there been no alarming 
reports about the Huer- 
tistas. During tRe weeks 
of perfect quiet our men 
have been just as alert as 
when they feared an at- 
tack. Some evidence of 
this fact is found in the 
photograph in the circle 
above as well as in the 
large one at the right 


VN Watching and Waiting j 
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Photographs by JAMES H. Happ, 
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SOME OF FUNSTON’S INFANTRYMEN INTRENCHED ON A HILLSIDE OVERLOOKING A WIDE EXPANSE 


sight a possible attacking force hours before the enemy could arrive, in time for the entire American garrison 
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THE BUZZARD perched on the corner of fe b 














THE “SPIGOTTY” OR NA 


EL edededeeea 4 TL ddddddddddddda have acquired the habit of following armed’ men 

‘ series of revolutions back in the days befort the c 

TIVE POLICE of Vera Cruz lined up for roll call. These officers are fairly well trained, and know better The scavenger bird is keeping up with the Fourth 

than the Americans how to handle brawling natives. Some of them are believed to have been ‘‘snipers’’ during the seizure of the city starting on a hike from Vera Cruz to General Fur 
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Lg - Pacified Vera Cruz 


1. HARE, Collier’s Staff Photographer 
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HE SMILING 

bluejacket in the 
circle above is one of the 
human telegraph instru- 
ments of the navy. He 
was snapped as he was 
transmitting a message 
from the commander of 
his ship to an officer on 
shore at Vera Cruz. But 
his smile does not ex- 
press the feelings of Ad- 
miral Fletcher’s men on 
being withdrawn from 
actual control of the city. 
The skirmishing during 
the seizure of the city gave 
them a taste of real fight- 
ing, and they were dis- 
appointed when it became 
known that they would 
not have a chance to take 
part in an actual battle 
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OF OPEN COUNTRY beyond the Vera Cruz pumping station at El Tejar In daytime these men were able to 
to be called to the front. This is one of the most picturesque scenes in the vicinity of the captured city 
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ruer of be building at the left is one of many that 
¢ arme’ men in Mexico since the beginning of the 
ys before the collapse of Porfirio Diaz’s iron regime. 


‘th the Fourth United States Field Artillery, which is THE BLUEJACKETS UNDER THE TREE are suffering from a severe attack of spring fever. 


‘0 General Funston’s trenches nine miles from the city able treatment — rest. 























They are taking the only avail- 
The midday Mexican sun gives our men in Vera Cruz the same lazy feeling that it gives the natives 
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This Lubricant 
Puts the Kibosh 
On Friction 


Oil or grease plus the proper 
proportion of Dixon’s selected 
flake graphite is as much better 


than oil or grease alone as oil is” 


better than water. 


Why? Because graphite gets at 
the cause of friction. No matter 
how highly polished and finished 
a bearing may be, under the micro- 
scope it looks like the surface of a 
rasp file. ‘Oil and grease cannot 
permanently fill up these rough- 
nesses. 


Dixon’s selected flake graphite 
fills them, smooths them, makes 
a new oily surface that eliminates 
the grinding of this microscopic 
rasp. Heat or cold will not affect 
graphite. Pressure makes a 
graphite-lubricated surface 
smoother. The more and harder it 
is used, the finer finish it develops. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Lubricants 


Some motorists speak dispara- 
gingly of graphite lubricants. We 
don’t blame them. ‘There are 
makers of graphite greases who 
think any graphite is a good lubri- 
cant. Thefactis, Dixon’s selected 
flake graphite is the only graphite 
that will not pack or ball up, be- 
cause this peculiar form of graphite 
flake will not adhere to itself. 


Some dealers do not even recom- 
mend Dixon’s Graphite Lubri- 
cants. Why? Because they can 
buy lubricating greases for 3c a 
pound and sell them for 25c a 
pound. The profif is tempting 


We make high priced, high 
grade automobile lubricants. We 
sell only dealers who are in 
business to stay, who sell real 
service. They know and recom- 
mend Dixon’s Graphite Lubricants. 
If you will go to such a dealer 
and buy a can of 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Grease 677 


for Transmissions 


and Differentials 


you will find your car will run 
more smoothly than ever before, 
grow constantly quieter and easily 
travel a mile or more farther per 
gallon of gasoline. Equally good 
for motor boats. 


Write for “Words of Wisdom 
from the Speed Kings” and the 
Dixon Lubricating Chart. 


The Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Established in 1827 

















six of baseball’s 
greatest managers, 
| he would undoubt- 














To Any 
Champion 


Vo matter how you rule the field— 
How thick the laurel on your brow— 

How rival claimants break and yield 
Or to your mighty valor bow; 

Yo matter how you lead the race 
Amid the glory of the fray, 


| Somewhere across the open space 


Your conqueror is on the way. 


Reign while you may with iron hand 
And deem yourself the ruling king, 
And let your vaunted pride erpand 
The while you hear the welkin ring; 
Then turn and look to plains below 
Where only puny weaklings stay, 
But where, oncoming, blow by blow, 
Your conqueror is on the way. 


Turn to the roaring welcome now 

And let it sink deep in your soul; 
Look to the laurel on your brow 

While yet the cheering echoes roll; 
Feel in your heart yowll never fail 

And hold the dream while yet you may; 
For, stalking up the open trail, 

Your conqueror is on the way. 


Youth and the Throne 


“ OUTH must be served” perhaps up- 

on the field—but youth has yet to 
establish a Napo- 
leon in control of 
the army. 

The game doesn’t 
belong exclusively 
to young legs and 
steel arms. If one 
were asked to name 


edly include Connie 

Mack, John McGraw, Fred Clarke, Clarke 
Griffith, George Stallings, and Frank 
Chance. 

Mack is over fifty; Jennings is forty- 
four; Stallings is forty-five; Clarke is 
forty-two; McGraw is forty, and Chance 
is thirty-five. Chance is the youngest 
of all managers to achieve. success, for 


| he was only twenty-seven when he first 





led the Cubs to victory. But as a rule 
the successful manager is the one who 
has left thirty several years behind. It 
doesn’t take so much time to learn a 
game, but it takes somewhat longer to 
learn the knack of making others learn. 


June 


A cottage sleeping in the sun 
ind slanting shadow of the trees, 
Where barefoot children romp and run 
With lilt of laughter on the breeze; 
A trellis where red roses creep 
The insects’ drowsy monotone 
A mocking bird calls, half asleep, 
That June has come toclaim her own. 


The Polo Round-up 


T one stage we figured America with 

a conquering edge over England’s 
Polo Four. But when England began 
to emit shrill, plaintive, birdlike cries 
about her team’s weakness, and when 
one or two of her men were itjured and 
when everyone seemed to take it for 
granted that America had a soft time 
ahead, we immediately figured England 
with a bally ripping chawnce to get 
there. You recall how America had no 
chance last year with the Big Four 
practically a total loss. And the 
only man Travers had to beat in 
the first round was a doddering old 
gentleman of fifty-nine summers— 


who was suffering with lumbago. 
With a cinch ahead the time is 
always ripe to get set for a 


morbid shock. 








Jerry and the Jinx 


REAT BRITAIN has massed her 

jinx on Jerry Travers to a fare- 
you-well. He is in control of America’s 
golfing goat, but England seems to have 
his. Where’ lesser lights have gone 
far, the winner of four American cham- 
pionships has never gotten started 
against the Union Jack. He was top- 
pled in the first round at Muirfield in 
1909. He fell before Hilton at Apa- 
wamisin 1911. And he was toppled again 
in his first round at Sandwich. Golf 
abounds in a strange, weird psychology 
that puts everything into the mental at- 
titude of one day’s play—or one week’s 
effort. And as great and as game a 
golfer as Travers is, not even the lion- 
hearted Jerry is above this spectral shift 
in form. 

Golfers know what 
and for this reason sympathize with 
Travers without losing one whit of re- 
spect for his courage or his skill. They 
know and understand that he was up 
against an unbeatable force that recog- 
nizes no master. 


Speaking of Batting 


this shift means, 


HE 


present Athletics are supposed 
to be the strongest attacking ma- 


chine ever sent to the field. 
Before awarding them the laurel, sup- 
pose we turn to the Athletics of 1860-1871. 


In excavating into the dope George 
Moreland has dis- 
covered that this 
old machine in its 


$05 match games 
averaged 38.30 runs 
to the battle—that 
it averaged 50 runs 
to the game no less 
than 89) times; that 
it piled up over 100 
runs on ten occa- 
sions—and that in 
its 405 championship games it scored 15,- 
353 to 5,349 for its opponent. 


The record of that club was 351 vie- 
tories and 54 defeats. What we can't 
quite understand is the 54 defeat part 
of it. 


But judging from these statistics, hit- 
ting the baseball is something of a Phil- 
adelphia institution. The habit seems 
to have become fixed. Small wonder with 
such a buoyant and elastic start. 


Applied Mediation 


“Now wait,” said the batter to 
Johnson 
As the Washington star took 
his stand, 
“Why waste all your curves or 
the strain on your nerves 
With anecasier system at hand? 
I know what you've got, so be- 
fore you 
Go shooting that pillat my head, 
Let’s adopt the new fashion 
bereft of all passion 
And try mediation instead.” 


“Hold on,” yelled the rival eleven 
As Brickley dropped back for 
a kick: 
“Why wreck an occasion by such 
an evasion 


With up-to-date methods to 


pick? 
You might break alegoranankle, 
We might loose an armor an 
eye— 
So let’s get together out here on 
the heather 
And give 


mediation a try.” 





GRANTLAND 
RICE 


Illustrated by F. C. COOPER 


Ballade of Bum Golfers 


(Abstracting the refrain from Mr. Francois Villon) 
Lrperts, who look upon my game 
With curling lip and sneering cye, 
Who see four hundred things to blame 
And tell me as I vainly try— 

“Don't lift your bally wrists so high”— 
“Tilt in, to give the ball a run”— 
“Don't use a brassie from that lie’— 

I cry you mercy, everyone. 


Star entries in the golfing frame 
Who need no daily alibi, 
In dreams I hear you still exclaim: 
“Your grip, old top, is all awry”’— 
“My word—look how he shifts his thigh”— 
“Such knee work all good golfers shun”— 
“Now THIS is how Braid lets ’er fly”— 
I cry you mercy, everyone. 


My style, I know, is worse than lame— 
Vy wretched scores bring forth a sigh; 
My stance and grip and eke my aim 
I know would make a baby cry; 
But all I ask, or specify, 
1s PEACE beneath the pleasant sun 
Apart from every “How” and “Why”’— 
I cry you mercy, everyone. 


Call me a dub—a mutt—a guy— 

But was golf built for war—or fun? 
A duffer let me live—and die— 

I ery you mercy, everyone. 


Wahoo Sam 


Y COBB on a steady average, is 

the most dangerous batsman in 
baseball. This isn’t a matter of opinion— 
but of record, based upon a nine-year 
batting mark of .371—20 points above 
his closest rival, Napoleon Lajoie. 

But when the pinch arrives with run- 
ners on base and Tyrus at bat, did you 
ever hear of the palpitating pitcher walk- 
ing him? Not very often, and for a 
very excellent and abiding reason—the 
reason being that to walk Cobb brings 
up Sam Crawford—which is said to be 
the origin of “out of the fryfng pan into 
the fiery furnace.” 

No, heady pitchers esteem it no great 
bliss to push the pill in Cobb’s reach with 
runners on base. But passing Cobb to 
bring up Crawford is another matter, 
and those who try it once are quite con- 
tent next time to take a chance with Ty. 

You hear quite a bit about the dura- 


bility of Wagner, Lajoie, Mathewson, 
Plank, ete., but little of the span es- 


tablished by Wahoo Sam. 
This is his seventeenth season in base- 






ball—his fifteenth season in the Big 
let us sure ting— 
mediate ' 
this — afterwuds: 


Show—and out of the seventeen years he 
has served to date he has established a 
mark above .300 on no less than twelve 
oceasions. And when the Tigers started 
their early drive to the front in budding 
May, Crawford was the main factor in 
the uplift with a mark above .420, lead- 
ing his circuit a dozen leagues in extra 
base wallops. 

Not forgetting to mention that Craw- 
‘ford crashes into a baseball harder than 
any rival in the game—not barring 
Frank Baker, Joe Jackson, Hans Wagner, 
Cactus Cravath, Sherwood Magee, Ty 
Cobb, or Tris Speaker. 

On top of all this we reserve for the 
last the most eminent boost of all in 
these latter days of fragile talent— 
in the last ten years Crawford has 
stood to the guns in 1,500 battles— 
an average of 150 games a season—or 
less than half a week’s absence from 
April to October. Which, after all, is 
the crowning test of value to a club. 
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The Strange Adventures of Mike, “‘the Vagabone” 


firrst platoon, second compn’y firrst bat 
talion av the finest regimint in the sec- 
ond brigade, firrst division av the Eighth 
Arrmy Corps. Dhrink hearty, misther—” 

“Van der Houten,” says he, “Rudolph 
Van der Houten av the Chicago ‘Record- 
How!” and he tipped the bottle 
on his head. 

“Ye’re name’s agin ye, Rudolph,” says 
I, “although I will say this: Wanst I 
met a good Dutchman. If I might make 
so bowld, where did ye think ye were 
goin’ just now?” 

“IT was lookin’ for the Napidan,” says 
he, “but they tell me in the Captain av 
the Port’s office she went up river two 
hour ago.” 

“Then bad luck to them,” says I, 
“for that means a gineral court-martial 
for me,” and I towld him avy the tight 
pinch I was in and the reason for bein’ 
in it. He laughed like a hyena and 
swore he must write to his paper about 
it. “If ye do,” says I, “I'll break ye'’re 
back for ye, Rudolph,” so he laughed 
agin and swore be the Nine Gods av 
War I was a man afther his own heart. 

“And where are ye bound tow, Private 
Kelleher?” says he. 


ob tae report for djooty wit’ me com- 
p’ny, wherever it is,” says I. “I’m 
goin’ up the river this night if I have to 
swim every shtep av the way.” 

“Private Kelleher,” says he, plaintive- 
like, “’tis up the Pasig River and across 
the Laguna de Bay I must go this night 
also. ’Twould not be a bad idjee if we 
were to tackle it together and take our 
chances agin fire, flood, and the public 
enemy. Sure, I'll be charmed at ye’re 
comp’ny, more particular since I notice 
ye have a Krag and a belt full av ammu- 
nition.” 

“Have ye hearrd aught av the plan av 
campaign ay the Gineral commandhin’?” 
says I. 

“T have,” says he. “The column’s to 
tackle Santa Cruz this afthernoon, and 
follow the lake shore to the nort’.” 

“Then we'll follow too,” says I, “and 
the sound avy volley firin’ will guide us 
home.” 

“And pray, how?” says he. 

“Ye shall engage a launch for us,” 
says I. “Bein’ a war correspondent, ye 
have a limitless expinse account, if half 
av what I’ve heard av war correspond- 
ents be true. Hire a launch and I'll go 
wit’ ye. Are ye arrmed at all, at all, 
Rudolph?” 

“IT have a serrvice pistol and fifty 
rounds av ammunition. Noncombatant 
that I am, nevertheless I am not a fool.” 

“And ye will engage a launch, alla- 
nah?” says I. 

“I suppose I must,” says he, and the 


Tress.’ 
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Continued from page 8 


wurrds weren’t out av his mouth when 
a little Chinaman walked out av the door 
av the Captain av the Port's Office and 
come over to us, helmet in hand. Faith, 
he was no common coolie. I was sober 
enough te see that. He was dhressed in 
au pongee uniform, av a civilized cut, and 
was wearin’ goold eyeglasses and a little 
tickler av a dress-parade sword. 


‘*y BEG ye’re pardon, gintlemin,” says 

he, and as Gawd is my judge, I thought 
he was an Englishman wit’ an Oriental 
cast av countenance, “but the fact av 
the matther is I am very desirous av 
jinin’ your Gineral Lawton’s column in 
Santa Cruz Province, and the Chinese 
Consul has graciously placed his private 
launch at my disposal. Fortunately, I 
learned in the office yonder that you two 
gintlemin had missed the Napidan, and 
it occurred to me that I could give ye 
a bit av a lift up river. I should be 
charmed, indeed,” says he, bowin’ low, 
“to offer ye me poor hospitality aboard 
the consul’s launch.” 

“Answer him, Rudolph,” says I, “for 
I’m speechless.” And I was. 

“Thank ye, sir,” says Rudolph, liftin’ 
his hat politely. “We accept wit’ the 
utmost pleasure. To whom are we in- 
debted for this delightful invitation.” 

The eddicated Chino hands up a bit ay 
a card, and I looked over Rudolph’s shoul- 
dher and read it. He was Captain Woo 
Ting Hock avy the Chinese arrmy, mili- 
t’ry attachay to the United Shtates forces 
operatin’ in the Philippine Islands. 

“Learrnin’ the art av war at firrst 
hand from them that knows it,” says I. 
“Tis a grrand idjee. Ye should come 
to the Bloody Fourteenth, Captain Woo 
Ting Hock, if it’s action ye’re lookin’ 
for. ‘Tis the regulars that does the 
real wurrk.” 


**T REGRET that I have no card avail- 

able, me dear Captain Woo Ting 
Hock,” says the war correspondent, “but 
me name is Rudolph Van der Houten 
av the Chicago ‘Record-Press,’ and this 
brave young man is Private Mike 
Kelleher ay E Comp’ny av the Four- 
teenth Infanthry.” 

“They’re the right av the line, Cap- 
tain dear,” says I, “and the pride av the 
serrvice.” . I shtood up and, wit’ the re- 
mainder av the bettle av beer in me 
hand, I give a toast for the benefit av 
the Kansas volunteer, he bein’ in ear- 
shot. “Two cigars for two hussars, but 
a chew av tobacco for a militiaman,” 
says I, and threw the impty bottle at 
theswitch engine. “Come, Rudolph,” says I, 
“and we'll accomp’ny this pleasant Cap- 





tain Woo, for a finer little Chino 'twould 
be hard to find in or out avy China.” 


So Rudolph paid off his cochero and | 


we went aboard a beautiful launch wit’ 
a dragon flag floatin’ above it and the 
Shtars and Shtripes above that. There 
was a bit av a cabin amidships, wit’ a 
long cuShioned seat on each side, and 
the minute I was aboard I excused me- 
self to Rudolph and Captain Woo and 


lay down for a wink av sleep, for to tell | 
was a bit heavy wit’ that | 


the truth I 
black San Miguel beer I’d dhrunk earlier 
in the day. Besides, I wanted to get 
the fog out av me brain, for I knew 
afther we passed Pateros and the last 
av our outposts on the river we'd get 
promiscous shootin’ from bot’ banks, wit’ 
or wit'out the askin’, and I had hopes 
av collectin’ heavy toll for the disturrb- 
ance. More be the same token, seein’ 
that Captain Woo and Rudolph was both 
as innocent as lambs, figurin’ on a peace- 
ful trip, I said nothin’. For why should 
I worry and excite them? ’Tis time 
enough to cross a bridge when ye come 
to it, and ’twas far from me intintion 
to frighten them into changin’ their 
minds at the prospect av a bit av fire, 
and puttin’ back to Manila to wait for 
an armored boat. 
me at the merrecy av the Major docthor, 
so I planned to let them ryn into the 
mess unbeknownst to them, and wanst 
into it ’twould be as safe to keep on as 
turrn back. As for the crew av the 
launch, I had no worries. They was 
both Chinamen. 


ELL, sor, things kem out asI thought 
they wculd. Two mile beyant Pateros 
I was awakened be a handful av broken 
glass shpillin’ in me face, so I knew 
some sniper had taken a crack at us 
and the bullet had gone t’rough the 
cabin window. I got up on me two 
knees and took a look out the window, 
and sure enough on the left bank I could 
see a squad of amigos! They was a 
fair target, what wit’ their white tunics 
and scarlet trousers, so I poked me Krag 
t’rough the broken window and bid them 
the time av day. Three av them was 
overcome at me excessive politeness. 
“More power to ye, Mike,” says the 
war correspondent, whom I now de- 
tected sittin’ quiet and peaceful, playin’ 
double-dummy bridge wit’ Captain Woo. 
“I’m a quick-tempered man when I’m 
woke up suddint, Rudolph,” says I. 
“Twill be dark in half an hour, Pri- 
vate Kelleher,” says the Captain. “Sure 
they’ve been shootin’ at us tbis last half 
hour, and ’tis only now they’ve hit the 
launch at all, at all,” and he give a 
cowld, disdainful smile, and I knew him 
for a man and a soger, for all that he 


J 
/ * 


‘‘He scooped the Major docthor off the bed and went peltin’ down the corridor wit’ him to beat four av a kind’’ 
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was a Chinaman wit’ an English accent, 

} on account ay havin’ been eddicated in 
Europe. 

“Then ye'll not be for turrnin’ back?’ 


(Chinaman that he were, I almost 
said “Sor.”) 
“Hardly,” says he. 
“Thank ye, sor,” says I. 

“That's betther,” says Rudolph, and 


he had that same precise little crackle 
in his voice that shtopped me from lam 


bastin’ the volunteer at Binondo. I fair 
jumped at the sound ay it, but he was 
only grinnin’ at me, so I said nothin’, 
not bein’ certain av his meanin’. I con 
tinued swappin’ a shot here and there 
until sunset, and then a coolie dhrew 


the curtains around the cabin windows, 
lit a light, and set out a pleasant bit ay 
supper from a big hamper basket. "Twas 
very dark, but we took it aisy, feelin’ 
our Way upshtream, for the coolie at the 
wheel knew the river like a fish, and we 
had no worries. Wanst in a while we'd 
use the searchlight. 


|. gee supper we all three sat down 
to a friendly game ay poker (I had 
twelve dollars Mex. goin’ in), but, thanks 
to Captain Woo, I didn’t last long, 
I turned in for the night, whilst Rudolph 
and Captain Woo went back to double- 
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dummy bridge at a cent a p’int. 

I was awakened be the launch hang 
in’ into the bank and rappin’ me head 
agin the bulkhead. I rolled out fightin’ 


mad. “Was that a shrapnel hit us, I 
dunno,” says I, 

“A shtray bullet hit us, Mike,” says 
Rudolph, “and we're in the divil’s own 
fix. It went trough the gasoline tank, 
more’s the pity, and every last dhrop 
av fuel has leaked out into the bilges 
The firrst we knew av it was when the 


engine died and the boat swung wit’ the 
current and dhrifted.” 
“Heaven help us.” says I, for "tis small 


appetite I have for dhriftin’ into the 
hands avy an enemy wit’ a taste for 
anatomical research. ‘Twas the habit 


av Pico del Pilar’s men to, mutilate and 


kill all prisoners, and well I knew it. 
D’ve mind the copril from the Ninth 
that was crucified at San Francisco de 


Malabon?” 

“Where are we, avic?” 
tain Woo Ting Hock. 

“The pilot says we cannot be far from 
Taguig,” he. “Do ye know aught 
av Taguig, Private Mike?’ 

“Divil a bit, Captain Woo, save and 
exceptin’ ’tis a wicked barrio, swarmin’ 
wit’ brown men in red runnin’ breeks, 
for all that the river gunboats have 
shelled it out a dozen times.” And that 
was the truth, for I’d hearrd av Taguig 
from a wounded man that was brought 
into the Second 


says I to Cap 


Says 


teserve 


ee comminced to talk most 
shamelessly. “That settled it.” says 
he, “for ay coorse, wit’ our gasoline gone, 
we can proceed no further. We must 


drift down shtream wit’ the current and 
in Manila for the gunboat.” 
“I fear we must,” says Captain Woo. 


“IT fear we must not,” says Il. “We're 
as safe in the back yards ay Taguig as 
we'll be for twenty miles down river. 
You and Rudolph may returrn to Manila 
if ye think ve can make it alive, but I 
shall not. Taguig is a barrio at the 
head av the river, where it kisses the 
lake, and I shall land, make a recon 
noissance in the rear av the town, shteal 
a banca from the beach if I can, and 
paddle thirrty miles across Laguna de 
Bay to report to me comp’ny com 
mandher. Mark me, gintlemin, there’s 


current enough in the river to give ye 


steerageway, but ye may shtrike a bit 
avy shtill wather and drift ashore, or a 
banca filled wit’ bolomen may come 


Ye have naught 
but a serrvice pistol, Rudolph, to make 


tlongside and dissect ve. 


reply.” 

“Faith,” says Captain Woo, “I’m think- 
in’ we might do worse nor trust our 
selves to Private Mike and his rifle.” 


“Very well,” says Rudolph. “Forward! 
Let the battle commince. But how about 
this launch and her crew?” 

“Let them take a chance on the river,” 
says Captain Woo coldly, “and the gods 
protect them.” He was and 
cowld where his own was concerned, as 
I've since found out. “’Tis an hour till 
daylight. We'll rest agin the bank till 
then, afther which we'll land and place 
ourselves undher the protection ay Pri 
vate Mike. Havin’ come this far to see 
a bit av a Yankee fight, I'll not turrn 
back now.” 

And so ’twas done. 
enough to see we landed, 


careless 


When ’twas light 
the two coolies 
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went overboard and shoved the launch 
off the bit avy bar where she rested, and 
away they went down river. 

“Ye will now,” says I, turrnin’ to Cap 
tain Woo and Rudolph, “pay shtrict at 
tintion to me and do as I bid ye. There 
forninst ye is a thick-topped mango tree 
lo the two av ye climb into it and wait 
until I come back from a bit av a scout 


in’ expedition. I'll get the lay avy the 
land about Taguig and, God willin’, I'll 
come back to ye. If I do not, ye will 


Shtay hid in 
the Napidan 


know it be the shootin’. 
the mango tree until ye see 


comin’ down river, then hail her, and 
go back to Manila. Ye might have the 
kindness to write to me comp’ny com 


mandher and tell him to take me name 
off the muster rolls.” And wit’ that I 
was off, pokin’ along up the river bank. 


FOUND a trail trough the bush and 

followed it for a matther av two miles, 
until presintly I hearrd the sound ay 
dogs barkin’, so I knew I was near a 
barrio. I moved off be the right flank 
to circle around the barrio, and be good 
luck I enthered a big field ay pole beans, 
where I could make fast time bechune 
the rows wit’out bein’ seen. From the 
bean field I went into a shtrip ay bam 
boo, and from the bamboo I went smack 
into the arrms ay a Filipino sinthry! 
He shtepped out at me from behint a 
tree and t’rew up his Mauser to shoot 
I hurrled me Krag at him, butt firrst, 
and took him in the belly before he could 
fire, and he sagged into the grass: where 
upon I took off his scarlet trousers, tore 
them into shtrips, and tied him up nice 


ly, put him and his rifle and a haver 
suck filled wit’ ammunition across me 
shouldher, and carried him a half mile. 
I hid him in a bit av cogon grass, gagged 
him, and went on about me _ business 
until I hearrd ducks quackin’ be the 
hundreds, so I knew I was Close to 


wather, and as TI was thravelin’ at right 
ungles to the river now I knew it must 
be the Laguna de Bay. So I crept along 
quietlike, and enough I 
on the lake shore, and there was 
in’ but wather far as I could see. 
Taguig lay below me a matther av half 
a mile, with a dozen bancas dhrawn up 
on the beach and as many more settin’ out 
for the fishin’. There was a fair sprinklin’ 
av scarlet along the 
I knew betther to show myself. 
OWRKVER, I had small need to worry 
H now, for I’d got the lay av the land 
and I knew where the bancas was 
beached. I decided to lay quiet till sun 
then down the lake 
afther dark, shteal a big banca, put out 
the lake, be out av sight ay 
Taguig be daylight. So I went back to 
the cogon where I hid me pris 
oner, untied his legs, and marched him 
devious paths to the bean field. I 
shtruck me auld trail here and back 
tracked until I found Rudolph and Cap 
tain Woo sittin’ in the mango tree. 
Faith, their two eves popped out when 
they saw me wit’ a prisoner and an 
exthra piece wit’ lashin’s and lavin’ ay 
ammunition for the same. Rudolph was 
as happy as a child. He give his serry 
ice pistol and belt to Captain Woo and 
equipped himself wit’ the Mauser. I 
showed him how to wurrk it and 
him some shlight dhrill in aimin’—takin’ 
a full deep breath, exhalin’ slowly and 
pullin’ the thrigger when the breath was 
half exhaled. The range wis 
the metric system, but I the sights 
to point-blank range, which, as ye know, 


come out 
noth 


sure 


as 


trousers beach, so 


hot 


set, sneak shore 


acrost and 


Lass, 


be 


give 


scale be 


set 


is good for anything up to three hun 
dhred yards. 

“And now,” says I, “I have a fine 
field av pole beans to hide in. The hoe 
in’ and ecultivatin’ has been done, and 
the beans will not be ripe for harvest 
for 2 month, in consekens ay which 
there'll be no men in that field but our 
selves,” and T led the way to the bean 


field wit’ our prisoner, and the four ay 


us went in and sat down. I spread me 
shelter half for Rudolph and Captain 
Woo, and they went at their double 
dummy whist agin whilst I looked 
afther me prisoner. We lunched and 


breakfasted me two days’ rations I 


had in me haversack at noon. 


on 


ALF an hour before sunset we moved 

outay the bean field and down trough 
the cogon grass to the lake shore, and 
the minute if was dark I left Captain 
Woo and Rudolph to watch the prisoner 
whilst I shlipped down the to 
forage for a banca. The beach was de 
serrted, so I found a banca, launched it, 


beach 


und piled into it every paddle T could 
“te wW “ snessensnsnsune 
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find in the other bancas! ‘Tis attintion 
to small details that wins great vice 
jories, and I was minded to discourage 


pursuit before ever it shtarted. 


WAS paddlin’ back to the pint where 

I'd left the lads when all av a sudden 
I saw a light flash up, and I knew the 
grass was afire. Simultanyus 
wit’ that I hearrd the bark av a six 
shooter and a yell av “Madre de Dios!” 
From the beach forninst me a man chal 
lenged, “Quien vive!” and shot at me 
wit’out waitin’ for an answer—which he 
wouldn't have got, and knew it? A 
bugle blew in Taguig, and I hearrd a 
Filipino orficer yellin’ to an outpost off 
in the woods a bit. 

“Damned pig!” says the voice 
iligant Captain Woo, “wan 
found our trail in that bean 
followed us.” 

“Well, I've kilt the beggar for settin’ 
the afire, at any rate,” says 
Rudolph. Maybe he said more. T never 
hearrd it if he did, for the outpost be 
yant in the woods was shootin’ at the 
fire, and I knew ’twould be Woo 
and Rudolph’ to 
run down the 
beach in the 
dark, lookin’ for 
me, little think- 
in’ that the firrst 
pint the main 
guard in Taguig 
would rush to 
protect would be 
the boats! And 
if the lads missed 


cogon 


that 
them 
and 


av 
nV 
field 


grass 


like 





me in the dark I 
ine w they’d run 
to their death 


amongst the 


- finite, Pu hhu 
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A slight night breeze was blowin’ the 
fire down the beach toward Taguig, and 
the enemy (there was a dozen av him) 


the flames, 
get bechune 


in the wake av 
and wishful to 


kent followin’ 
shootin’ wild 


us and the bancas. But Rudolph and 
Captain Woo, more power to them, had 
the good sinse to follow the fire too, thus 
dhrawin’ the enemy along wit’ the light 


things aisy for 
them from 


av the flames and makin’ 
me when I should fall upon 


the rear. 
bien wit’ the shootin’ 
av the fire 1 broke t’rough the bush 


unbeknownst to the enemy, swung around 


im his rear, and come out into the 
burrned-over space. “Twas grand shoot 


in’ light, and [’'d dhropped four av them 
hefore they woke up to the fact that 
they was flanked, and then, thinkin’ they 


was totally surrounded, they did what a 
Malay will always do when he’s cor- 
nered! They emptied their pieces at me, 
and disdainful av reloadin’,’ fixed bay- 
onets and dhrew bolos, turrned and went 
over the cut bank afther Captain Woo 
and Rudolph. Two men they felt cer- 
tain av, and 
————————— _ those two they 
would have. 
Och, wirra! 


wirra! 
frightened man I 





was. I fixed me 
own bayonet 
back on agin as 
I run afther 
them. When I 
come out on the 
bank, ready for 
the jump, and 


looked down, if I 
live to be a t’ou 
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and cracklin’ | 





‘twas the | 


banecas! sand years old, 

I was less than divil a prettier 
a hundred yards sight will I see 
from them, and, than I saw at 
av coorse, they that minute. 
could not see me Captain Woo 
paddlin’ up, a and Rudolph had 
little offshore, | 1 moved out onto | 
but the flames Lady of the House (just returned) — Poor polly! | the beach where 
from the burrn | Have you been terribly lonesome ? they had fightin’ 
i alate rnp ~% | Parrot (feverishly)— Gimme a stack o’ blues! Net = 
and I could see & $$$ $$ —____ + all hands were at 
Captain Woo and it like Kilkenny) 
Rudolph retreatin’ Over a little five cats. Eight men went over the cut bank 
foot cut bank down to the beach they afther Captain Woo and Rudolph, and 
lepped just as a dozen av the native five av them bit the dust before they 
outpost comes chargin’ into the clean reached the cinter ay action. Rudolph’s 
space the fire had burrned over, and Mauser had jammed (a rusty auld divil 
I knew unless I could shtop them she was, and small blame to her) and 
‘twas Fiddler’s Green for the three ay he’d taken the Webley from Captain 
us. I fired at them, but well over their Woo, imptied that, picked up the Mauser 
heads, and they shtopped at the whine agin, fixed the bayonet on it and met 
av the bullets, not knowin’ which way the survival ay the rush. As for Cap 
to turn, for the sinthry on the bank be tain Woo, his pistol was impty, but he 
low them was shootin’ too—at me! I had it in his left hand, parryin’ cuts 
could not hope to paddle in to Rudolph from bolos, whilst wit’ his right he went 
and Captain Woo and get them into feelin’ around wit’ the auld Spanish 
the banea and off again wit’ all that fine broadsword. He was yellin’ and scream 
shootin’ light from the burrnin’ grass; in’ like a wildeat. "Twas hard to tell 
and in the twinkle avy an eye I knew whether he was bilin’ mad or frightened 
there was but wan thing to do—disperse to death, and had TI not been a_ busy 
the outpost and escape in the banea man and in command av the expedition 
before the arrival av the main guard I'd have sat down to laugh at him. 
from Taguig! 

“Back where ve were and undher the ILI. av these things I saw out av the 
cut bank!” I yelled like a Bull avy tail av me eye as I lepped down into 
Bashan. “Engage the divils whilst I the scrimmage. Two men wit’ bayonets 
come ashore and flank them!” was worryin’ Rudolph whilst Captain 

“Bully for ye, Mike,” says Rudolph, Woo did a fencin’ match wit’ wan, so | 
and back he and Captain Woo run for I went to the aid ay Rudolph, he bein’ 
the cut bank. The outpost orficer was 2 civilian and not accustomed to such 
indiscreet enough to come runnin’ to the wurrk, like Woo and meself, although 
eut bank and look over, and Captain Woo — be the same token he was givin’ as fine 


reached up and grabbed him be his bare 


ankles and jerked him down on his face. 
Rudolph tappin’ him = simultanyus wit’ 
the butt av the Mauser. As I turrned 
the banca inshore and bint to the paddle 
I could see Captain Woo unbucklin’ the 
man’s belt. If contained an auld Webley 
revolver and a leng Spanish cavalry 
broadsword, and Woo buckled it. on. 
tossin’ away his own belt and the little 


tickler av a dress-parade sword. 








5 SAW no more av the Donnybrook 
undher the eut bank, for at that in 
Stant the banca grounded on the shingle 
and I lepped out, dhraggin’ her high and 
dhry In the meantime the sinthry in 
front av me. and below Rudolph and 
Captain Woo kept bangin’ away, which 
Was not wise av him. for he shot from 
the hip continyus, and I marked him 
down be the flashes av his piece. I fixed 
Ine bayonet, bint double. and went into 
the bush afther him. He emptied his 
Magazine at me as I kem, but every 
shot went high, and I went into him up 
to the lockin’ ring and passed on 

a — 


wert weecroesiessttes tte 


J. 
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an exhibition av bayonet 
man could wish. I give wan av the 
skuts “butts to the front” on the back 
av his head, and dhropped him just 
his cumrade dhruy his bayonet clear 
t’rough Rudolph’s thigh, and the little 
man went down as flat as a flounder. 
Out come the steel and up it went, but 
before the native could dhrive it 


practice as a 


as 


poor 
the gun 
away. 

“Mike,” says Rudolph, eryin’ 
“do you take the conceit out av 
for me.” 

“Trust me, Rudolph.” says I, and I 
shtepped around that red-breeched Malay 
like a around a barrel. Sure 
‘twas sinful. He knew naught av bay 
cnet exercise, and T polished him off in 
a jiffy, turrnin’ just in time to see poor 
Captain Woo, wit’ his rusty auld Span 
ish broadsword bruk in two, fendin’ off a 
horrible cut from the The blade 
come down the barrel av his impty 
pistol a glancin’ blow, but heavy, slid 
off, and bit clane t’rough the little China 


and he turrned on me, backin’ 


wit’ 
that 


rage, 


lad 


cooper 


bolo. 


on 
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trough | 
Rudolph’s mid section T shtruck up | 
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—The car you can safely buy over 
the telephone 


You, your wife, or your daughter, can step to the telephone, call up a 
National dealer and say: “Deliver a National to my address.” 


OU can do this with the same confident knowledge that you are sure to get 

just what you want, that you can when you order anything else you éxow is 
right, because you know the reputation of the manufacturer and the product. 
You can buy a National “without lifting the hood.” You can ride in a National 
without worrying about the separate mechanical parts. Our engineers have 


that responsibility and there is fourteen years of National success and National 
stability in your purchase, whether you make it by ’phone or in person. 


National SIX— $2375 








National Motor Vehicle Co., indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog K 
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VARDON PRAISES 
THE COLDWELL 
MOTOR MOWER 


Philadelphia, Nov. 12th, 1913 

COLDWELL LAWN MOwEeR COMPANY, 
Newburgh. New York. 

Dear Sirs:—The American courses have improved very much 

since last I played here 1n 1900, and I have come to the con 

clusion that your Motor Mower is to blame, 





I cannot find words to express its great merits, but at any rate 
I can truthfully say that it is O. K. in every particular. Would 
advise Green Committees to do away with horses and procure 
a Motor Mower which pays for itself in two seasons. 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) HAKkRY VARDON. 


The Coldwell combination roller and 
motor mower will do more and better 
work than three horse mowers. Rolls 


Climbs 25% 


and mows in one operation. 
grades easily. 


Motor mower book, and catalogue of 150 
different styles of horse and hand mowers, 


free on request. 
Coldwell Lawn 


Mower Company 


Office and Factory, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Warehouses, 
PHILADELPHIA 
and CHICAGO 
Mfrs. of Hand, Horse and 
Motor Power Lawn Mowers 
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THAR’S two things I 
want when I go fishin’— fish 
that bite an’ tobacco that don’t. I can’t 
be sure about th’ fust, but I can about th’ 
second—TI allus take along a tin o’ VELVET. 


BITE in VELVET is as rare 


as hen’s teeth and for the 
same reason—‘“there ain’t no sech 


animal.” But VELVET doesn’t 


depend on bitelessness alone for its 
popularity. VELVET has all the 
flavor and smoking qualities that 
Nature puts only into choicest 
Kentucky Burley—the one kind 
we use—the Burley de Luxe. 


VELVET is really the “Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco,” with an indi- 
vidual aged-in-the-wood mellow- 
ness about it, the result of over 


two years careful curing. 
5c Bags 
10c Tins 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 


There's a big “catch” 
of pipe comfort and 
satisfaction waiting 

for you if you bait 


with VELVET. 


Coupons of Value with 
VELVET 


FOR 








|} up on the neck. 


JUNE 6, 1914 








man’s helmet into his skull. He wilted 
like a cabbage, wit’ the blood shpoutin’ 
over his face, and the boloman backed 
away to face me. 

I come right at him wit’ the bayonet 
and he give ground. Sure he knew he 
had no chanst, so what does he do but 
flip his bolo at me and rip it clear 
t‘rough me right shouldher muscles, high 
I plucked it out, threw 
it at him, missed, and kept advancin’, 
backin’ him into the wather, and when 
I shlipped a shell into the breach he fell 
en his two knees, beggin’ for mercy. I'd 
have kilt him undher other conditions. 

“Come here, ye skut,” says I, “and 
pick up that little dead Chino.” 

\ IT’ a little persuasion he did as he 
was bid, I got a grip around Rudolph 


wit’ me left arm, and, dhraggin’ him 
afther me, we reached the banca and 
piled them into it. Then the prisoner 


and I shoved her off, and I bade him 
shtep in and pick up a paddle, whilst I 
lepped in afther him and sat on the edge 


av the sterrn wit’ the muzzle av me 
| Krag contiguous to his backbone. 
“Donde?” (where?) says he. “To 





Santa Cruz,” says I, and he bent to his 
wurrk. For an hour he paddled wit’out 
missin’ a stroke whilst I sat and enjoyed 
the yellin’ and the screamin’ on the 


| beach when the paddles were found miss- 


| back twist and dhrag to his paddle. 
| quiet he was I would not have noticed 


| He 


| put 


| other like it. 





| the voice avy Captain Woo. 


in’ from the other bancas! As I said 


| before, ’tis the little things in life that 


count. 


By-and-by crew givin’ a 


So 


I felt me 


it had I not been expectin’ the same. 
He was gradually turrnin’ the banca in 
the dark, to head back toward Taguig, 


| so I tapped him one for good luck, and 
| we hove to till mornin’. 


Whilst waitin’ 
for the native to show signs av life (for 
I’d bumped him well wit’ the butt) I 
crawled over him to Rudolph. I had a 
first-aid package and some matches, and 
whilst he lit the matches I ripped off 


wan leg of those iligant English corded 


ridin’ britches and done up his leg. He’d 
bled a lot and was weak—but cheerful. 
swore continyus and was much 
plazed when I towld him a damn fine 
soger had been shp’iled to make a good- 
for-nothin’ little war correspondent. 

“Regorra, ye little wasp,” says I, 
“where did ve learrn how to handle a 
bayonet? "Twas a grand spectacle ye 
up. Sure ye juggled ye’re piece 
like a band leader juggles a_ baton. 
Where did ve learrn how?” 

“In the militia,” says he. 

“Ye’re a liar.” says I. “Ye did not.” 

“We had a captain that had been a 
regular,” says he. 

“That explains it,” says I. 

“Is Woo kilt, Mike?” 

“He is,” says I, “and more’s the pity, 
for a fine little Chinaman he was, and 
a gintlemin every inch. I would not 
abandon his body, for Chino that he is, 
a fine fightin’ man avid a kindly host he 
was, and I would nat lave his body for 
the pariah dogs. A milit’ry funeral he 
shall have if I have to give it him 
meself.” 

“He was the only man,” says Rudolph, 
“that ever give me a batin’ at double- 
dummy bridge. He had me I. O. U. for 
a hundhred and forty dollars. Shtill, 
for all that, I wouldn’t have wished him 
dead,” and poor Rudolph choked up. 


Twas a long night—longer betoken 
av the fact that I’d lost me pipe in 


the ructions at Taguig. "Twas a currly 
briar root, well cured, and the pride av 
me whole existince. I’ve never had an- 
tut the sun come up at 
last. and all about us was the mist off 
the lake and nothin’ livin’ as far as I 
could see around us. Me prisoner was 
lyin’ quiet enough, wit’ a bump on his 
head like a biseuit and a black look in 
the eyes av him, and Rudolph was sound 
asleep on the broad av his back, wit’ his 
head restin’ on Captain Woo’s body. 


~~: ‘tis not becomin’ that a white 
man should use a dead Chino for a 
pillow, even a fine little Oriental like 
Captain Woo Ting Hock av the Chinese 
Imperial Guard, so T took Rudolph be 
the legs and dhrug him back a bit. 

“Thank ve kindly, Private Mike,” says 
“He’s had 
his hard head in me k*dneys all night 
and I hated to move for fear avy disturb- 
in’ him. Is he badly hurrted, poor lad?” 

“Ye little Chinese skyrocket!” says I, 
“are ye dead?” 

“No, thank ye. Private Mike, 
“but I’m hungry enough to ate a child 
wit’ smallpox. and there’s no circulation 
in me legs. What wit’ Rudolph’s head 


” 


says he, 








Yaa a a'o's' samaann 








on me all night long I’m cramped and 
paralyzed.” 

“Howld over ye’re head till I look at 
it,” says I, and I was the happy man. 
Praise be, ’twas a glancin’ cut, though 
faith, be the way he’d bled, I thought 
his skull had been chopped in two halves, 
I shtraightened him around and made 
him comfortable, and waited for the 
mists to rise. And when they did, across 
the lake, twenty mile away, I the 
white steeple av a cathedral, so I knew 
that must be Santa Cruz. So the pris- 


see 


oner was put to wurrk again at pad- 
diin’*, and about noon we was off the 
city. But there was no signs av life on 


the beach, naught but a mess ay impty 
Krag shells, so we took to the banea 
agin and paddled nort’, and in the cool 
av the evenin’ we heard a jackass bat- 
thery in action. We followed the sound 
and come to Muntinlupa, and I could see 
the Fourth Cavalry disembarkin’ from 
some cascos undher the fire avy the 
Napidan. 


HEN the fightin’ was over and the 
Billposters come flockin’ into town 
we went ashore, and a detail av hospital 
corps men took Captain Woo Ting Hock 
and Rudolph Van der Houten in charrge, 
whilst I went up to report to me com- 
p’ny commandher. I found him undher 
a tree lickin’ his chops and watchin’ his 
dog robber cookin’ a chicken they’d 
shtolen together. I reported to him and 
give him the docthor’s note. He read it 
and scowled, for I was two hours late! 
“Well, me man,” says he, “ye have not 
fulfilled ye’re conthract wit’ the Major 
docthor, so I’m sadly afraid ye’re in 
throuble up to ye’re schamin’ neck. If 
there’s wan thing in life I hate and 
despise ’tis a cowld-footed, malingerin’— 
be the Great Gun av Athlone! How 
come this blood on the back av the 
envelope?” 

“IT don’t know, sor,” says I. 

“Go and report to the Firrst Sergeant,” 
says he. “I'll have ye thried the firrst 
chanst I get,” and I went away, but not 
tu the Firrst Sergeant. Off to the field 
hospital I went, to have the hole in me 
shouldher dhressed, and who should I 
see the minute I come in but Captain 
Woo wit’ his head bandaged and Ru- 
dolph shtretched out on a field cot. They 
was talkin’ to the Lootenant Colonel. 

“Come here to me,” says Rudolph, but 
I was afraid av the Lootenant Colonel, 
and winked at him to lave off, and shook 
me head. 

“Lootenant Colonel,” he, “have 
the kindness to ordher Private Kelleher 
to come here.” So the auld man turrned 
and give me a look, and I come up like 
a sheep-killin’ dog. 

“Me man,” says the Lootenant Colonel, 
“do ye know who this is?” 


says 


“The finest fightin’ Dutchman that 
ever fingered a gun, sor,” says I 
“He’s ye’re new colonel,” says the 


auld man. 

“Me what!” says I, and the hair rose 
on me head like the quills on a hedge- 
hog, whilst Rudolph lay back and laughed 
himself sick. 


“Explain yerself, Rudolph,” says I 
sterrnly. “What joke is this?” 
ss IVILa bit av a joke, Mike,” says he. 


“Sure me name isn’t Rudolph Van 
der Houten at all, at all. It bein’ a rare 
hot day when I met ye afther landin’ 
in the island, I had laid aside me blouse. 
I'd shtepped out av the carromata to give 
ye a dhressin’ down wit’ me tongue, but 
left me blouse on the seat inside; so I 
was sportin’ no insignias av rank when 
you turrned to face me. Right away ye 
became impudint, and sure ye amused 
me. Then, findin’ ye was Irish and a 
private in me own regimint that I’d just 
been app’inted to command, thinks I to 
meself I'll tell him I’m Dutch and see 
what he says. Ye suspected me av bein’ 
“# war correspondent and I encouraged 
ye in the deception, and ye'’re a_ fine, 
jolly lad, Private Michael Joseph Kelle- 


her, and ’tis the rattlin’ good time we 
had together thravelin’ on the same 
democratic footin’. I would not have 


missed it for the stars av a brigadier.” 

“Sor.” says I, comin’ to attintion and 
salutin’ him, “I thank ye kindly for them 
sintimints. For a Dutchman I had me 
suspicions av ye when I saw ye in action 
Beggin’ the Colonel’s pardon, ’tis more 
chased 


belike some Irishman wan av 
ye’re ancesthors—and caught her,” says 
I, “back in the days when men shtole 


their wives and wooed them wit’ a club. 
There’s but wan bit av shame I feel for 
the whole thransaction, sor, and that’s 
to think I had the insolince to dhrill 
ye in aimin’ a rifle—” 
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Westinghouse Electric 


Booklets and Catalogs 


LIBERAL educa- 
tion in practical 
electricity. 


This organization, 
which has been first in 
most of the important 
developments in the elec- 
trical field since elec- 
tricity became a serious 
business, may well be 
ranked with the educa- 
tional institutions of the 
world. 


Here is the oppor- 
tunity to learn about 
some of the practical 
things Westinghouse 
Electric is accomplish- 
ing and where they 
touch your own private 
interests. 


Choose from among 
the catalogs listed, those 
which describe appara- 
tus for your own par- 
ticular business or your 
home. You will find, 
boiled down, much prac- 
tical information on the 
subject and a description 
of the latest machinery 
for doing the thing, what- 
ever it may be, by elec- 
tricity. 


Electric Cooking Devices: 
Including Toaster - Stoves, 
Percolators, Chafing Dishes, 
Samovars, Frying Pans, Milk 
Warmers, etc. No. 4197. 

Electric Curling Irons: Hot when wanted. 
No soot. Nofumes. No 


Instrument Sterilizers: For phrdeiene and 
dentists. Electrically heated. No, 4218. 


Switchboards: Standard forms and built to 
order for special purposes. No. 


Small Motors: Great time 
labor and money savers in the 
home, office, store and shop. 
Booklet No. 4230. 


Electric Vehicle Motors: In 
teresting and useful data for prospective own- 
ers of electric nleasure and commercial vehicles. 
Booklet No. 3223. 


Polishing and Grinding 
Motors: [or jewelers, opti- 
cians, dentists, hotels. machine { 
shops, garages and homes. 


Booklet No. 4220. 
Dental Lathe: 


est reliability. 


Moderate priced of the high- 
No. 4257. 


General Utility Motor: Unique. One motor to 
run sewing machine, polish silverware, sharpen 
knives, and has a dozen other uses. Booklet 
No. 4219. 


Sewing Machine Motor: 
Makes play of sewing. Runs 
any family machine. Booklet 
No. 4152 


Motor - Driven Eraser: [or 
draughting rooms. Saves time and tracing 
cloth. No. 4140. 


Ventilating Outfits: Pure air for offices, 
stores, theatres, restaurants, public buildings. 
Full line described in No. 4256. 


Motor Drive for Various Industries 


Publications showing the advantages and 
economies of motor drive in many industries, 
data on the proper motors and sizes to use on 
the various machines, and other useful infor- 
mation, are now ready. In writing for these, 
please use your business letterhead, since other- 
wise the request cannot be filled. 
General—How Electric Power Helps Manufac- 
turers. 

Motor-Driven Wood Working Machinery. 

Westinghouse Electric Motors in Machine Tool 
»ervice. 

Electrically Operated Clay Working Plants. 

Motor-Driven Pumps. 

Irrigation by Means of Electrically Driven 
Pumps 

Motor Driven Dairy, Creamery and Ice Cream 
Machinery 

Motor-Driven Refrigerating and Ice Making 
Machinery. 

Motor-Driven Printing and Cut- Making 
Machinery. 

Motor-Driven Laundry Machinery. 

Motor Drive in Paper Mills. 

Motor-Driven Shovels. 

Motor-Driven Equipment for Garages. 

Motor Drive in Cotton Spinning Rooms. 

Motor Drive for Worsted and Woolen Looms. 

Motor Drive in Knitting Mills. 

Motor Drive in the Silk Industry. 

Electrically Driven Pickers. 

The Illumination of Textile Mills. 


Address Department A D 


Electric Irons: For all house- 
hold and many other purposes. 
No. 4281 


Electric Meters and How to 
ead Them: Explaining just 
what the meter measures. No. 
4032. 


Portable Meters: For every kind of electri- 
cal measurement. No. 1104, 


Precision Meters: [For making electrical 
measurements of greatest accuracy. No. 4087. 


Battery Charging Rectifiers: For charging 
automobile storage batteries. Type for Electric 
Vehicle Batteries. No. 42 

Vibrating type for ignition batteries. No. 
4237. For telephone batteries No. 4204. 


Electric Breakfast Sets: Cooks 
breakfast at the table in 15 minutes. 
No. 4266. 


Aut bile E t: Electric 

Starting, Lighting, and Ignition 
apparatus, meters, vulcanizers and battery 
charging outfits. No. 4223. 





Graphic Meters: For posizeing and check- 
ing factory operations. No. 4160. 

Tailors’ Electric Irons: For every shop use. 
No. 4190. 


Moving Picture Rectifiers: Making alternat- 
ing current available for direct current arc 
lamps. No. 4205. 


Accurate instruments to 
No. 4241. 


Electric Meters: 
measure current for every purpose. 


Ozonizer: Refreshes the air, removes odors 
from bedroom, nursery, kitchen, 
smoking room, theatre, office, store 
and factory. No. 4242. 


Electric Fans: Over 24 different 
styles and sizes for all purposes. 
No. 4268. 


Are Lamps: 


burning flame carbon. 


Newest improvement, long 
No. 4258 


Automobile Fittings: Switches, Sockets, Fuse 
boxes, wire, etc., for equipping automobiles 
with electric lights. No. 4263, 


Small Lighting Generators: One-kilowatt 
steam-driven generator. Will provide current 
for forty 25-watt incandescent lamps. No. 3695. 


Electric Radiators: [luminous 
and radiator types. No. 4197. 


Heating Pads: The modern suc- 
cessors of the hot water bottle. 
No. 4197. 


Water Heaters: Heat water in tanks, vats 
and sterilizers. No. 4240 


Hat Making Machinery : Electrically heated 
Saving. Easily regu'ated. No. 1175. 


Newspapers, Matrix Dryers: Electrically 


heated. No. 1176. 


Candy Factories: Electrically heated choco 
late warmers. No. 2476. 


Carpenter Shop: Electrically heated glue 
cookers. No steam or gas piping. Can be 
easily moved about. No. 4240. 


a 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 2! 

Twice the light of old style carbon 

lamps for less than half the cost of 

current Light closely resembles 

sunlight. All sizes from 2% to 1000 

watts for every kind of service. 

For literature address Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
1261 Bway, New York. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


ales Offices in 45 American Cities 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Representatives all over the World 
























“RESOLUTE” Painted With RIPOLIN 


Would Herreshoff venture to paint a prospective cup defender with RIPOLIN Enamel 


©Cor.itEeRr’s 


FOR 


JUNE 6, 1914 











UNION PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
51 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


April 27th, 1914 
J. A_& W. Bird & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Mr. Howe has specified Ripolin for Col. Colt’s barn. 
You may be interested to know that the President of the 
Herreshof Manutacturing Co., Mr. J. B. Herreshoff, yes- 
terday authorized the publication of the fact that the new 
“Cup Defender” is painted outside, above the water, 
with flat white Ripolin. They conducted extensive tests 
this spring and décided upon Ripolin because of its re- 
markable adherence to brass or bronze, which as you 
know has a fibrous rather than a granular structure. 
Mr. Herreshoff is also using it quite extensively in the 
houses that he owns 









Very truly yours, 


Union Paint & Varnish Co 
(Signed) Philip De Wolf 


P DeW/M 














Paint unless he knew for a certainty that RIPOLIN is the world’s highest standard ? 


Note also that he uses RIPOLIN on his houses as well 
In fact, RIPOLIN is the championship paint both on 
land and sea. Smooth as fine porcelain, durable, of 
great covering capacity — therefore most economical at Pe ue Ri N 
Because, once you use RIPOLIN, repainting is un- pure color ground en 500-5 700 — denendicu 
necessary simply clean with damp cloth and RIP- gallon will cover from 500 to ee 
OLIN looks like new—will 


rubbing or scrubbing—never discolors 
Let us send you a book showing residen 
hotels finished with RIPOLIN, With it we 
of tin (Mustrated above. Bend and twist this tin—the enamel cannot flake or 
crack. We will send also the name of the RIPOLIN dealer in your territory 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


Importers and Distributers of RIPOLIN for the United States and Canada 


92 Pearl Street, Boston 


660 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


stand any amount of 


Any tint desired can be obtained by r 


the surface. 
Note Seal on Can 


es, exclusive clubs and palatial 
willsend the RIPOLIN coated striy 


67 Beaver Street, New York 
















Well, sor, at that him and Captain 
Woo and the Lootenant Colonel had a 
tine hearrty laugh, whilst I shtood there 
like a fool until Rudolph reached up 
and shook me be the right hand whilst 
Captain Woo took me be the left. 

“We have to thank ye for our lives 
and a most delightful journey, Mike 
Kelleher,” says Rudolph, “and I'm think 
in’ neither Captain Woo Ting Hock nor 
meself will forget ye for that. A great 
soger,” says he, turrnin’ to the Loo 
tenant Colonel. “I'd sell me immortal 
sowl for a regimint like him. He's the 
finest fightin’ Irishman Gawd A’mighty 
ever created.” 

“And I'm to be thried for malingerin’ 
bekase I was two hours late reportin’ 
for djooty,” says I. “Seein’ that the 
Colonel has some slight personal knowl 
edge av the difficulties av the journey 
and the sincerity av me intintions, ‘tis 
belike he might put in a good wurrd for 
me wit’ me comp’ny commandher and 
not laye me to be made the laughin’ 
shtock av me cumrades.” 

“Laughin’ shtock, is it?’ says he, his 
two eyes snappin’. “Faith, the man that 
laughs at you must laugh at a medal-av 
honor man 

“And whip ye into the bargain,” says 
Captain Woo, squeezin’ me hand. 





RIPOLIN is made in Holland by the old Dutch hand 
process and comes in that brilliant, high gloss, like 
glass, or in a beautiful eggshell finish or absolutely 











Loads in day- 
light 


Weighs only 
29 ounces 


Dimensions 
2Kar4K%xr7% 


inches 


Covered with 
genuine grain 
leather 








An ideal vacation 
camera, making 
3% x5’ pictures 
(post card size) 
for 


$10.50 


| Film Premo N° 1 


A remarkably light, compact camera for pictures 
of the artistic 3A proportion. 

Can be carried and used anywhere, and is so easy 
to operate that anyone who can read the simple 
instructions that come with the camera, can make 
first-class pictures from the very start. 

To load, merely open back, drop in Premo Film Pack, 
close back and all is ready. To change films for succes- 
sive exposures just pull out successive film pack tabs. 

This model is fitted with a tested meniscus achro- 

matie lens of the highest quality obtainable. The 
shutter is the new Kodak Ball Bearing with cable 
release, and the camera is fitted with two tripod 
sockets, reversible brilliant finder, and is made 
throughout of the best of materials, by men who 
have spent their lives in camera making. 
Get the new Premo catalogue—a book that no one inter- 
ested in photography should be without. It describes the 
many Premo advantages fully—the daylight loading Film 
Premos, the Premos that take films or plates with equal 
facility, the Premo Film Pack and tank developing 
system. It’s free at the dealer's, or will be gladly mailed 
to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Mike the Vagabone ceased speaking 
and dreamily nibbled straw for ‘the 
space of a minute before resuming.) 


ND so Rudolph and Captain Woo 

God bless them, made much ay me 
for a bit, and then I had me shouldher 
dvessed and I went about me business, 
for I knew me place. But when I got 
me discharrge undher Gineral Ordher 
No, 40, Captain Woo sent for me to come 
down to the Hotel dOrient, where he 
was shtayin’. 

“Private Mike,” says he, “China needs 
men like you to dhrill her sogers. That 
was a hard batin’ the Japanese give us, 
und maybe ‘twould not have happened 
wit’ men like you to counsel us. IT have 
a captain's commission for ye. Do you 
come wit’ me, Friend Kelleher, and Tl 
make ye a colonel yet.” 


NPD sofcontinued the Vagabone dream- 
ilv!] I went to China wit’? Captain 
Woo Ting Hock, and I'm a colonel ay 
the Imperial Guard this day. Sure, I'm 
the Trince’s bodyguard wherever’ he 
goes, and wit’ diamonds and pearls and 
jade he do load me for the slightest 
favors. Divil a wurrd ay lie in it, Jawn. 
“You Vagabone.” murmured Sergeant 
Ryan. “You bloody Vagabone!” 








| Stalking the Pestilence 


(Continued fre 


man flesh when a high-powered, wobbling 
| bullet goes tearing through it. 


High-Velocity Bone Shatterers 


HE effect of such bullets on human 

bone can be readily imagined. There 
is no reason, with modern antiseptic sur- 
gery, why a clean-drilled hole through 
flesh and bone cannot be healed nicely. 
Unfortunately, such being the terrific 
impact and wobble of our high-velocity 
bullets of to-day, the bone is shattered 
for too great a distance into too many 
minute fragments. The only thing to 
do is to take off the limb. 

When leaving the amputated in the 
wards of San Sebastian, I chanced to 
wander into the hospital chapel. The 
Chapel of Bethlehem it had been called 
once upon a time. It was very old, some 
two centuries or so, and was a fine ex 
ample of the architectural feats achieved 
by the Spaniards in brick and stucco in 
a day when reinforced concrete was un- 
heard of. Wide arches of incredible 
flatness and supporting enormous 
weights were revealed to be of brick by 
the spots where the plastering had come 
off. High arches spanned deep-embra 
sured windows, in which some of the 
ancient, hand-hewn sashes still remained. 


| fully comprehend what happens to hu 
| 


ahove, had caught the dust of years on 
the uneven plaster, which gave a fathom- 


floor was of great, square marble flags. 


Blasters of Flesh—and Repairers 

HE statues of Christ, the Virgin, and 

the Saints that had graced the altar 
were long since gone. Gone, too, was the 
altar. Nothing remained save the lofty 
walls and cool depth of shadow to sug- 
gest that it had been a chapel. And as I 
stood in this place whence the worship 
of the gentle Nazarene had departed, 
strong on my vision were the amputated 
limbs, gaping wounds, and ruined bodies 
caused by our wobbling bullets. 

Came another picture: I seemed to 
glimpse a massed background of ma- 
chinery and electrical apparatus, of 
weary-eyed astronomers searching the 
heavens, and chemists and physicists 
dissecting the atom, of teachers and 
preachers and great libraries of books. 
And against this background, well to the 
fore, were two groups of men whose 
brows were the brows of thinkers. and 
whose hands worked unceasingly at the 
making of devices. One group toiled at 
the mixing of chemicals and the making 
of mechanisms for the purpose of blast 
ing human flesh and bone at longer dis- 
tance and more efficiently. The other 
group toiled likewise with chemicals 
and instruments, seeking out new meth 
ods and greater knowledge of the con 
stitution of man in order that they 
might repair the blasted flesh and bone 
caused by the devices of the first group. 


Laughs for Our Descendants 
OME day inthe far future pictures will 
be painted like that. and our descend- 
ants will gaze at them, shake their heads, 











The high walls, rising to rafters far 


less velvet depth to the surface. The 
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and laugh at their silly ancestors, just 
us we to-day gaze at pictures of witch 
burning, and shake our heads and laugh 
aut the silliness of our very immediate an 
cestors. Man has climbed far. It would 
seem that his climb has only begun. 
Qut across the inner and outer har 
bors, in the midst of a fleet of similar 
monsters, the grim monster, the Arka 
sas was a striking sample of the mech 
anisms produced by the war makers 
Twelve million dollars she cost. Her 
gieat guns, turned upon Vera Cruz for 
an hour or so, could level the city to 
the ground as a stream of water would 
level a’ house of sand. Magnificent uni 
versities have been founded on less than 
it cost to build andl equip her. The money 
expended on her would save from the 
White Plague a hundred thousand times 
more lives than she will ever destroy. 


The Arkansas and the Solace 
VER a thousand skilled men are re 
quired to man her—skilled men such 
as built the Panama Canal and whose 
skill might well be devoted to making the 
Mississippi flood proof. Why, down in 
the bowels of the Arkansas, imbedded 
in the thickest of armor plate, in the 
hattle control station, an enlisted sailor 
in the course of describing the new gyro- 
compass, gave me a lecture that no col 
lege professor could have bettered and 
that no tyro in such matters could 
have understood. Could Columbus or 
Captain Cook have stood beside me, 
listened to the lecture, and tried to 
master the details of that intricate com 
pass, I swear their brains would have 
flown apart and they would have bitten 
their veins and howled. 

Quite in contrast, and lying not far 
away, was the solitary hospital ship, the 
Solace. Spick-and-span, and sweet and 
peaceful, and very antiseptic she was. 
I was followed up the gangway by two 
young men just brought off from shore 
I walked up the incline on my good two 
legs. They came up on their backs in 
wire-basket stretchers. A long roll of 
hody-blasted young men had preceded 
them in the previous few days. Seventeen 
of these young men lay embalmed in 
caskets covered by the Stars and Stripes. 
waiting transshipment to their homes in 
the States. Two more young men lay 
dying. Threescore and more in various 
stages of recovery from body blasting 
lay in the bright and airy *tween-decks 
wards. A number of amputations had 
been performed on them. The careful doc 
tors, waiting, knew there were yet other 
amputations to he performed to save the 
lives of some of the young men. 


The Price of Service 

ASSING through the wards, one was 

again struck by the preponderance of 
youth. Lord, Lord! they were boys, 
healthy-bodied and lusty so short a 
time before, now lying, lax-muscled, with 
drawn faces that told all the story of 
the body blasting they had endured. 
One, alive and so lively just the other 
day, now with one leg, searched my eyes 
as if for understanding and sympathy 















































for the terrible stump that screamed ad 
vertisement of the cropper he had re 
ceived—smashed down, from the back 
of life, to be a cripple to the end of his 
days. Another, a very boy, red-lipped 
and bright-eyed with fever, smiled wist 
fully. There was little hope for him. 
Hle was conscious, and, perhaps as men 
sometimes will be in such grievous cir 
cumstances, he was aware that time 
would soon cease for him. 

Oh, .there was no whining among 
those lads! They tell of one, shot in 
two places, who was fetched aboard cry 
ing bitterly and indignantly. His plaint 
was that the Mexicans hnd got him un 
expectedly before he had had a chance 
to get even one of them. As he said, he 
wouldn’t have minded his own catas 
trophe if he had got one of them—only 
one of them. 


The Dove Among the Eagles 

HE beautiful operating room was 

well appointed. There were convales 
eent wards, segregated wards for infec 
tious diseases, and, here and_ there, 
oftices and workrooms presided over by 
experts, such as ear and throat special! 
ists, eye specialists, stomach specialists. 
Also there was a dentist and a complete 
ly equipped dental parlor. 

On deck, under the awnings. we drank 
long, cool drinks and gazed across the 
creamy-crested, pea-green waves to the 
big looming battleships, and on to the 
tiny, half-submerged atolls with lagoons 
of chrysoprase, and to the low-stretching 
breakwater, the lighthouses slim and 
white as votive candles, and the old 
fortresses of Santiago and San Juan de 
Ulloa. Suddenly all the panorama nar 
rowed to a sleek gray dove that perched 
on the rail a dozen feet away, settled its 
wings, and preened its feathers. 

Somehow, that little gray dove re- 
minded me that, while a fleet of battle- 
ships lay about us, the Solace was the 
only hospital ship in the entire United 
States navy. More than that—I remem 
bered that she had not been originally 
designed for the purpose, being merely 
a merchant vessel purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and made over. Also, I remem- 
bered having traveled, years before, in 
tropic steamers, mere merchant vessels 
built for money making, that were far 
better fitted for the tropics than was 
the Solace. 


Is the Nation So Poor? 
URELY the United States, that pays 
twelve to fifteen million dollars for 
ships like the Arkansas, the Teras, and 
the New York, should be able to afford 
the modest cost of a real hospital ship, 
designed, not for the making of dollars, 
but for the alleviation of the ills and in- 
juries that afflict its sailors and marines. 
But there is justification for the ex- 
istence of that array of war monsters 
among which we lay. As long as indi- 
viduals in a wild country—say the head 
hunters and cannibals of the Solomon 
Islands—carry killing weapons, even a 
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philosopher, traveling among them, would 
be wise to go armed. Neither algebraic 
equations nor high ethical arguments are 
etlicacious dissuadements to a_ kinky 
headed man-eater with an appetite. In 
Solomon Islands more than one 
scientist, for lack of a rifle, has had his 
head decorate the grass huts and his body 
served up succulently from the hot ovens 


those 


Arms and Savagery 

N a coral beach on the windward 

coast of Guadaleanar standsa monu 
ment to the memory of the “Austrian 
Expedition.” This was a party of pro 
They were equipped to pursue 
the vocations that obtain in a high civil- 
ization. They carried sextants, barom- 
eters, thermometers, artificial horizons, 
cameras, and fountain pens. They car- 
ried naturalists’ shotguns of the tiniest 


fessors. 


caliber, butterfly nets, geologist’s ham 
mers, and notebooks for all sorts of 
records, also certain instruments with 


which to make skull measurements of 
the natives they might meet. But what 
they did not carry was Mauser rifles and 
long-barreled revolvers. They were not 
equipped for the anthropophagi they en- 
countered. One man came back from 
that expedition to tell the tale, and he 
Was merely a man in the employ of the 
professors. The column stands on the 
beach to mark that once they had been. 
Their heads remain to this day up in 
the bush of Guadaleanar. 

As with individuals, so with nations 
As long as certain nations go armed 
in a wild and savage world, just so 
iong must the enlightened nations go 
armed, The wild anc savage world, with 
its silly man-killing devices, is doomed to 
pass. But until it passes, it would be 
silliness on the part of the enlightened 
nations to put aside their weapons, 


FOR 


An international police force and an | 


international police court will mark the 
beginning of the end of war. But as 
yet these two institutions have not been 
founded. So the United States will be 
compelled to go on building $15,000,000 
battleships and training its young men 
to the old red profession. 

The point is: 
conditions make it imperative for a 
man or nation to go armed, it is equally 
imperative for the man or nation to go 
well armed. Ever has the sword, in the 
hands of the strong breeds, 
wider areas and longer periods of peace. 
In the end it is the sword that will 
make lasting and universal peace. When 
the last savage nation is compelled to 
lay down its weapons, war will have 
ceased. War itself, superior war if you 
please, will destroy itself. 


And There We Are 


UT in the meantime—and there you 

are—what would have been the pres- 
ent situation if the United States had 
long since disarmed? Somehow, I, for 
one, cannot see the picture of Huerta lis- 
tening to and accepting the high ethical 
advice of the United States. 








The War in Colorado 


(Continued from page 10) 


operate almost full-handed. The major- 
ity were greatly crippled. 

The miners resorted to the usual pick 
eting, employing argument, persuasion, 
and intimidation. When intimidation 
failed they had recourse in many in 
stances to brutal violence to keep from 
the mines such men as wanted to work. 

The mine owners, having foreseen that 

the strike was inevitable, made early 
preparations to protect their property 
by the importation of machine guns, the 
recruiting of a force of the usual mer 
cenaries, or “gunmen,” to act as mine 
guards, their campaign, both offensive 
aid defensive, being in general com- 
mand of the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency of West Virginia notoriety. 
t} Bloodshed began early and, indeed, 
preceded the beginning of the strike. 
Cne month to a day before the miners’ 
convention, Lippiatt, a union organizer, 
Was shot down on the streets of Trini- 
dad in a gun play in which Belk and 
Belcher, two Baldwin-Felts detectives, 
were the other participants. 1! 

A few weeks later there was another 
gun play in the same streets, and 
Belcher, one of these two detectives, 
Was this time the victim. The miners 
charge that the killing of Lippiatt was 
a deliberate murder. The operators 
make the same charge concerning the 
death of Belcher. 








The strikers, in part because they were 
told to get out, and in part because they 
Wished to escape the kind of surveillance 
which the mine guards exercised over 
residents upon company property, had 
moved themselves and their families out 
into colonies of tents. The largest of 
these was at Ludlow, fifteen miles north 
of Trinidad. 

Many of the strikers were, it is 
claimed, Balkan and Tripolitan war 
veterans. These began to arm and to 
move about over the hills like an ir 
regular soldiery. 

Several conflicts with the mine guards 
resulted, some of which developed into 
all-day battles, usually with rifle firing 
at long range from behind cover. 
lives were lost, although the mortality 
was low considering the amount of gun 
firing indulged in; but much bad blood 
was engendered, the noncombatant popu- 
lation of the little mining towns was 
terrified, and a situation developed which 
made it inevitable that the National 
Guard should be ordered into the field. 

feOntheday before the militia appeared- 
the last of October—there was an all-day 
battle between strikers and mine guards 
on the heights which surround the Lud- 
low tent colony on three sides. 

The coming of the militia checked 
these hostilities, and the State troops 
were received by the strikers with bands 
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The Extra Quality 


You'll know genuine Chalmers “Por- 
osknit” (Guaranteed) by the sewn-in 
label. Buy by the label. 


The label means extra quality in materials— 
better yarn than needed. It means extra care 
in making—reinforced seams, doub/e-seamed 
by cover seaming —extra stitches everywhere. 
It means cleanly making, ina spick-and-span, 
modern mill. It means underwear fit, 
comfort, coo/ness. 














This Label on Every Garment Ask Your Dealer 








' GU REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. BED 


Chalmers “Porosknit” is made in all styles—for man. 
for boy.» (The Union Suits are especially comfortable.) 
Open in texture, and of soft, absorbent yarn, it keeps you 
cool by absorption and evaporation of perspiration. Your 
pores breathe the needed air. The yarn's softness _elimi- 
nates irritation of the skin 















Our Guarantee With Every Garment: 


a any garment bearing the genuine Chalmers 
Porosknit’ label, and not stamped ‘Seconds’ or 
“Imperfect’ across the label, fails to give you its 
cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it 
direct to us and we will replace it or refund 
your money, including postage.” 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


Any Style 





FOR MEN Shirts and Drawers FOR BOYS 
50c per garment 25c 
FOR MEN Union Suits FOR BOYS 





Any Style 


$1.00 50c 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
3 Bridge St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 
Union Suits, Fall and Winter Weight 









It’s Cool in Glacier National Park 
“Land of Shining Mountains” 


Enjoy the freedom of mountain and trail in Glacier National Park this 
summer, Centuries ago, the aboriginal Blackfeet Indians, gazing in awe at 
the eternal, glacier-capped Kockies of northwestern Montana, named this 
region —‘‘Land of Shining Mountains.’’ 1525 square miles of mountains 
towering above mountains. 250 lakes kiss the sky, hide in canyons of dizzy 
depths or nestle in pine-laden valleys. : 

You can tour the Park on foot, horseback, stage, automobile and launch, stopping at 
the Great Northern Railway's attractive chalet camps or pitching your tent where you 
will. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. Sunny days—cool nights. The new and enla: ged Gla- 
cier Park Hotel, accommodating four hundred people, affords every convenience. Rates $3 to $5 per day, 

= = 
Low Round-Trip Summer Tcurist Fares 
Via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1 to Sept. 30 

To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier Yo the cities of Puget Sound and the 

National Park—From St. Paul or Minne- Pacific—From St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


apolis, $35; from Chicago, $17.50. $60; from Chicago, $72.50. 
Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points. 


Definite Expense Tours 
For your convenience, the following special tours of the Park by automobile, launch, stage and 


have been arranged for this season: 
One day tour—$8.25 Five day tour—$31.25 Threeday tour— $21.00 Seven day tour— $47.00 


Descriptive Literature Free o@@ @@ Gp GBCOUPONES @ @& @& 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Ast. 
Great Northern Railway, 
Dept.12 St.Paul, Minn, 
Please send me Walking Tour Book, Aero- 
plane Folder and other descriptive literature on 
Glacier National Park free. , 



















Let us help pian your vacation this year. § 
the coupon for Walking Tour Book. sergplens folder 
#2 other descriptive literature free. e Valki 

‘our Book, beautifully illustrated, contains acta, 
experiences of persons who have toured the Park 
on foot. Send for it today. 


G. W. PITTS, General Agent Passenger Dept. 
210 South Clark Street, Chicago 
S&S. LOUNSBERY, General Agent Passenger Dept. 
1164 


Broadway, Now York WAMOrcccceccccceccece 


PPETTTITETITETiie tte 
H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY [J ddress.....c.scs.csseesessss suse sssssosesevesuesen 
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Tyreserves, Roads 
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New York State Highway, | 
Mapleton, N. Y. }}) 
Constructed with “Tarvia X”’. 



















Do dusty roads 
bother you ? 


ON’T you often find the fun 

of a ride or a walk through 
the country marred by the dust— 
aren’t there days when you are 
fairly choked with the clouds raised 
by passing automobiles, your shoul- 
ders white with dust, your clothes 
all but ruined ? 


By way of contrast, how would you 
like to live in a township that bonds 
its macadam with Tarvia? 


The roads then are dustless, mud- 
less, smooth—the air is pure and 
clean—the adjacent lawns green and_ fj) 
fresh, and you can ride or walk 


in comfort. 
And haven’t you seen that dust alge ° 
7 What’s the use of paying taxes to 

float over the lawns into fine eel” 

‘ maintain roadways that not only 
homes, making the verandas un- : . 
’ . oe create a nuisance but don’t stand 
inhabitable and ruining costly 


lerutehiade ? the stress of modern traffic ? 
urnis s? 


‘ ; , If your town isn’t a Tarvia town 
And did you ever notice how rain yet, why not get after the local road 
on a grade gullies out the side of a ithorities till they make it one! 
the macadam, making it rough as | 
the rocky road to Dublin, necessi- There’s economy as well as civic 
tating costly repairs? beauty in tarviated roads, 


Booklets regarding the Tarvia treatment free on request, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MBG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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Vancouver St. John, N. LB. Sydney, N.S. 











Save Work —Gain Health 


You can't afford to be without this big 
help which, at low cost, givesa stylish 
luxury and fills a home ne 

The Folding Tray-Wagon 
Sets or clears the table in one trip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 
sewing room. All steel ; sanitary ; hand- 
some; rubber tires. Satisfaction guar 
& anteed. Write tor free boo! 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Box D Bloomfield, Ind , 







Good memory olute! 
success, Ter qanmeryts power. aa - 
: ful — Stop Forgetting! 
The Dickson Method of Memory Training 


ou “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, 

» self. a. quick thought, ready Speech: 

Write for free re book w to —_ - 
names + — ty ‘also how to 

FREE, my$2 DeLuxe book. "How to Speakin Public.” 


Dickson Memory School 77] Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 
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A ee can Parlor Davenport By Day— 
A Full Size, Roomy, Comfortable Bed At Night 


Whether your home is large or small a Kroehler Bed Davenport 


will be a great convenience. It has the exact appearance of a handsome 
parlor davenport. At night it serves as a regular or extra bed 


SAMMUT 
There Are 4 Types of 
KROEHLER 
Bed Davenports 


One of Them Should 
Beln Your Home 


Ce is tcl, 
(EN POF I 
Que GE, 
Giavwney 











PANINI es 





A gentle pull on a a strap at the back of the seat unfok is a full qed § bed 
ou 


It closes as a Separate, removable, felted cotton mattress. don't 
sleep on the upholstering. Room for bedding 


when closed. Simple, sanitary, indestructible. 


Saves Space and Furniture Expense 
Makes One Room 
Seem Like Two 


Luxuriously comfort 
able either as a bed or 
davenport. Fully guar 
anteed. Made in 
four largest bed 


otd, 

















KR Et ER davenport fac- 
, s tories in the 
Kedar, |e 
ph oe | quality for 
the least 
One of these Trade Marks | money. 
Stam on the Metal 
Frame of Every Bed entrets 
of styles. 





Find It Before You Buy 





FOR SALE by All Re- 
liable Furniture Stores 

Don’t accept a substi- 
tate. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, tell Aim to write 


KROEHLER 
Naperville, lil. p Regteaies, ts. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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of music. For several weeks indeed they 
fraternized most cordially, even playing 
ball together. The great majority of offi- 
cers and militia sympathized with the 
strikers, while the strikers welcomed the 


militia as relieving them from the op- 
pressive brutality of the mine guards, 


who, they claimed, insulted their women, 


looted their tents, and assaulted un- 
armed or lonely strikers. 
But this honeymoon period passed. 


Militia and strikers soon came to hate 
each other bitterly. 


Mine Guards as Militiamen 


ANY things contributed to this 

change of attitude. The mine 
guards had earned the bitterest enmity 
of the strikers. When the militia came 
the operators began the discharge of 
their mine guards because there was no 
longer need of them: and many of these 
mine guards enlisted in the militia. In 
some instances, at least, the operators 
arranged for this enlistment, and contin- 
ued to pay men $3.50 per day for duty as 
mine guards while they drew $1 per day 
from the State. 

When, a few months later, the militia 
was withdrawn from the field, numbers 
of men who had served in it were imme- 
diately reemployed as mine guards. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that the 
strikers have come to regard the militia 
and mine guards as one body of men. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
there were men wearing the uniform of 
the National Guard who were a disgrace 
to it, who did every sort of thing that 
soldiers should not do, and whose pres- 
ence in the strike district was a constant 
menace to peace and an important fac- 
tor in creating the situation which after- 
ward resulted. Soon every contact of the 
militia and the strikers was breeding hate. 
In a parade of women in Trinidad, where 
confusion arose over the line of march, 
women were kicked, knocked down with 
the fist, struck over the head with sabers, 
and one was jabbed in the leg with a 
bayonet. One thing largely responsible 
for the position in which the National 
Guard later found itself was an institu- 
tion called the Military Commission. 

This commission claimed the right to 
supersede the ordinary civil process, and 
entered upon a series of high-handed 
acts, the recital of which in free Amer- 
ica, if practiced upon farmers or busi- 
ness men, or anyone else than strikers, 
would haye alone been sufficient to 
arouse the entire nation. 
®* This commission arrested in all 176 
persons, and detained them in defiance 
of law and their supposed constitutional 
rights for from a few hours to a few 
weeks and even months.& These prison- 
ers were men and women. Almost in- 
variably they were strikers, or their 
allies, suspected of crime or the inten- 
tion to commit crime, or of having 
knowledge which the military wished to 
obtain. The persons so arrested were 
denied the right cf habeas corpus, sup 
posed to be inalienable. They were not 
allowed to communicate with friends. 
They were denied attorneys. They were 
placed in common jails. Their mail was 


opened. They were spied upon. They 
were even tortured, if we may believe 
those of them who tell of being kept 


awake for five or six days and nights at 
a stretch, of having cold water thrown 
upon them and being pricked with bay- 
onets, of being tantalized by the with- 
holding of tobacco or of food, all with 
the object of inducing them to confess 
upon themselves or others. 


Reminiscent of Russia 


| pees mee no charges were ever placed 
against any of this long list of mili- 


tary prisoners, although later, after 
their discharge by the military, some of 


them were arrested and charged by the 
civil authorities. No attempt was made 
to hold trials as in West Virginia—or 
to pronounce sentence. Individuals were 
merely grabbed and held at the discre 
tion of officers of the National Guard, 
after a method that was reminiscent of 
the Russian secret police." This Military 


Commission was no doubt laudably con 
ceived. It may have done some good. 
| It undoubtedly did a great amount of 


harm, and was a contributing element in 
the unpopularity of the militia and in 
begetting that reign of lawlessness on the 
part of the strikers which for days had 
the whole country aghast. 

This, with a brevity that does injustice 
to all sides, is the general outline of the 
situation in Colorado, on, say, April 1. 

Primarily up to this time it was just 
an ordinary industrial struggle, although 
unusually bitter and bloody, the opera 
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tors battling to keep the power they have 
had over their workmen, and the strikers 


battling for a transfer of some of this 
power into their own hands. 
Violence Begetting Violence 
UT the backgrounding, as we have 
seen, was bad. The character of the 
strikers made the situation doubly dan- 
gerous. They were, in the main, semi 
ignorant, and utterly unreasoning when 


their passions Were finally aroused. They 
hated like animals. They fought like 
tigers. They shamefully maltreated the 
bodies of the dead that came into their 
hands. Once their passions were stirred, 
they could not be controlled by their 
Anglo-Saxon leaders. They were of many 
nationalities. Thirty dialects are said to 
have. been spoken in the Ludlow Tent 
Colony. Each nationality was a clique 
and a law unto itself, flaming up like 
powder at any story of insult or injury. 
But this state of mind was not natural. 
It was induced—superinduced, we may 
say. "It was a case where one wrong 
bred another, where that sort of violence 
which consists in robbing a man by trick- 
ery of the fruits of his labor or impos- 
ing upon him by means of superior 
power is matched in the end by that 
cruder and more horrible seeming vio- 
lence, when the worker, tricked too long, 
turns his tools into weapons and begins 
to answer with the ultimate argument! 
liven then, deprived for years of their 


legal rights, abused and imposed upon 
—<lisappointed and embittered by their 
experience with the military—their out- 


bursts of violence were still only sporadic 
and occasional. 

It took the great disaster at Ludlow 
to set all these men on fire at once, to 
turn a very considerable portion of these 
twelve thousand strikers into troops of 
armed brigands who marched over the 
State from end to end of the coal-mining 
district, leaving death and ruin in their 
pathway. This battle commenced at about 
930 in the morning of April 20 and raged 


till midnight. It began accidentally. Each 
side thought the other was attacking. 


Each side fought with a commendable re- 
serve during the major part of the day. 


4 Packed Troop of the Guard 


HE soldiers with the machine gun 
mounted on the ridge, three-quarters 
of a mile to the south of the colony, held 
their fire long, unable to believe that the 


strikers would actually attack the mi- 
litia, although the entire colony ap- 
peared to be preparing for battle, as 


streams of women and children hurried 
backward to safe shelter in the deep gul- 
ley or arroyo behind the colony, and 
groups of armed men, in easy range of 
the machine gun, hurried unmolested to 
strong defensive positions in a railroad 
cut on one side the colony and behind 
the steel culvert of another railroad up 
on the other side. 

The strikers themselves did nothing to 
draw fire into the colony at this time, 
and it is probable that the only balls 
which did enter the tents during the 
major part of the day were strays and 
short shots, the position of the militia 


on Water Tank Hill being high enough 
that they could fire over the tops of the 
tents to the open space behind, across 


which strikers were occasionally seen to 

be moving. 

It was after four o’clock when the real 

tragedy of the day began with the ad- 

vent of an organization called Troop A. 
Troop A is the bottom depth into which 

the Colorado National Guard descended 


during its period of strike duty. This 
troop consisted almost entirely of mine 
guards and mipe employees, who had 


been hastily sworn in at Trinidad when 
the main body of State troops was with- 
drawn. It would have been quite as ra- 
tional—and much fairer—to have organ 
ized a troop from the tent colony at Lud- 
low and mustered it into the National 
Guard, in the expectation that it would 
truly represent the neutral peace power 
of the State. 


Women and Children Perished 

HIS ragtag and bobtail Troop A, 

which had never had a roll call or a 
drill, came on the scene about 4.30 p. m 
and under cover of railroad cars and em- 
bankments supported an advance directly 
upon the tent colony itself, the first effect 
of which was to dislodge a group of 
strikers from their position behind a steel 
railroad culvert and drive them back into 
the tents from which a desultory rifle 
fire then commenced. 

This, as I say, was the beginning of the 
tragedy because it made the tent colony 
the battleground. 

Darkness fell with 


Troop A in posses- 
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sion of one side of the colony and with ° 


some of the tents in flames. The men 
raced in and out of the burning tents. 
Some they looted, some they fired. In 
ene it is claimed they captured a con- 
siderable store of ammunition. They 
were surprised to find women and chil- 
dren in the colony protected from rifle 
fire by cellarlike caves dug under the 
floors of tents. All found were rescued; 
but the next morning yet other women 
and children were found alive in these 
burrows in the ground, and it was not 
known that any had perished. On the 
second day after, however, the bodies of 
two women and eleven children were 
found in one of the holes, evidently dead 
from suffocation and some of the bodies 
earrying the marks of fire. Although no 
one of the bodies showed a bullet mark, 
this discovery overwhelmed the militia in 
shame, at the same time that it inflamed 
the strikers to that series of murderous 
raids of which all the country knows. 


More Savage Than Mexicans 


TILL, so far as these deaths go, they 

were accidental, and the responsibility 
of the militia for them—while grave and 
real—is general rather than _ specific. 
Yet the death of these helpless women 
and children casts a horror cover the bat- 
tle which almost makes sober thought 
impossible. Another incident, however, 
occurred for which this mob of soldiers 
and mine guards is directly responsible 
and which therefore creates a much 
darker blot upon their record of that day. 
That was the abuse and slaughter of 
three helpless unarmed prisoners. 

Somewhere about nine o’clock in the 
evening the soldier mob came into pos- 
session of these prisoners, one of whom 
was Louie Tikas, called “Louie the 
Greek,” and a leader in the tent colony. 
The next morning these prisoners were 
lying in the roadway. Fach had been 
shot to death. Three bullets had been 
fired into the back of Louie Tikas. He 
had been kicked about the face and his 
skull broken with a blow from the butt 
of a rifle. How these men met their 
death had been told only in part when 
I left the scene, but that this raging, 
semimilitary mob did not shoot down 
three helpless, unarmed prisoners is 
something they will be called upon to 
prove. It must be admitted, however, 
that there is some explanation of the 
ferocious mood in which they acted. 


Former Strike Breakers the Strikers 


EVERAL times the bodies of mine 

guards which had come into posses- 
sion of the strikers at or soon after death 
had been found horribly mutilated, and 
this very battle afforded an instance of 
the kind in Private Martin of Troop 
B, who in the early fighting was shot 
in the neck but not mortally wounded. 
His companions applied the customary 
first aid, and placed the wounded man 


‘in a hollow place out of the range of 


fire, but were later driven back from 
this position, and it was not until after 
dark that a rescue party could reach 
the wounded soldier. They found him 
dead. The first-aid dregging had been 
torn from his wound, hi# face had been 
crushed in by the butt of a_ gun, 
and a shot had been fired into his open 
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mouth which blew away the entire top 
of his head. The news of the condition 
of Private Martin’s body was conveyed 
to his comrades about the time they were 
gaining possession of the tents, and un- 
doubtedly added to their fury. 

The entry of the Federal troops into 
the strike zone met with a reception ex- 
actly like that accorded the militia in 
their first advent—warm-hearted and 
cordial. The strikers have been asked 
again to give up their guns. They will 
probably do as they did before—give up 
some, but retain more, at least until they 
feel finally assured as to the position the 
United States troops will assume. I 
have not a doubt that these soldiers can 
keep the peace in Colorado. 

But an armed peace will not termi- 
nate the strike. Nothing will do that 
but a removal of the conditions which: 
caused the strike. 

The situation is not an easy one for 
any concerned—operators, strikers, mi- 
litia—or people. It is not a simple one. 
It cannot be dealt with superficially. It 
cannot be solved by offhanded arro- 
gance. There is an issue of right and 
wrong and human liberty here that men 
will have to dismount from high horses 
and approach on foot—almost upon their 
knees. If the mine owners are allowed 
to import outside miners, I think. they 
can beat the strike. If they are given 
soldiers enough for mine guard duty, they 
may wear it out. They did beat out in 
the strike of 1904, but the men imported 
to break the strike of 1904 are the strikers 
of 1914. The men imported to break the 
strike of 1914 will themselves become 
strikers if no relief is granted. 


Militant Capital Creates 
Militant Labor 

HAVE been many times outraged by 

the injustice which labor unions at 
times inflict upon their own members and 
upon nonmembers, as well as upon em- 
ployers who are at their mercy, and I 
hesitate to find against any employer in 
the struggle for the genuine open shop, 
except as organized labor gains stability 
and self-control. But, on the other hand, 
when employers have made the use of 
their power which the coal operators ap- 
pear to have done in Colorado, I see no 
alternative but to check power with 
power and to let John Lawson sit down 
beside the little Greek while he makes a 
bargain for the sale of his labor. 

Even this does not strike me as fun- 
damental. I come back to the fact that 
after all the coal operators, from their 
point of view, are pretty good sort of 
men, and that the strikers, from their 
point of view, are the same, and to the 
belief that neither seeks the extinction 
of the other; but that if they would put 
away stubborn pride and sit down to- 
gether they might work out their prob- 
lems amicably and advantageously. 

However, perhaps that millennial day 
is still on the other side of the hill. Of 
one thing I feel convinced: So long as 
we have militant organizations of capi- 
tal we shall have militant organizations 
of labor, and if the two persist in rais- 
ing very much of the kind of hell we 
have seen in Colorado lately, there is a 
great third party which will rise up and do 
a little militating upon its own account. 








The Tyranny of Beauty 


( Continued from page 15) 


Tiffany. The day of plaster negro boys 
and tiger skins in combination with 
stained-glass saints is over. Her pri- 
vate note paper now bears a crest. 

Then with this gigantic enterprise on 
her hands she turned around and organ- 
ized all those stores she’d just sold out 
into the Del Mar Facial Syndicate and 
made them all pay tribute | to come in. 
That's Napoleonism for you! 


HE precise details of this deal I never 

knew—what each paid to “sit in” and 
s¢ on—except that on her side she was to 
furnish the members with a line of spe- 
cials for sale to no one else, and she came 
to see me about those—‘The Peachblow 
Goods,” as she named them. “Peach- 
blow Cream” was Zulu colored dull pink 
and differently scented, put up in a peach- 
Liow jar costing fourteen cents—very 
heautiful and specially made for us and 
no one else—and tied with gold ribbon. 
It retailed for three dollars an ounce; 
thirty-three off to the syndicate. Peach- 
biow Mineral Germ-proof Face Powder, 
warranted not to ferment with the per- 
spiration of the skin, our same chalk dif- 
ferently tinted. One dollar a box. And 








so on—I don’t remember all the list. The 
name “Peachblow” sold them to the Facial 
Syndicate at three times what we sold 
them under their original names to the 
trade. And the syndicate was happy. 


} iy? wasn’t mere money getting that had 
driven her through all this. Her 
pride had been pricked—she meant to 
show Mr. Winston the error of his judg- 
ment on her and all her works—prove 
that she could build a great business and 
credit—play the game straight through 
in the man’s world and beat him to his 
own goal. But with her attempted or- 
ganization of the Facial Syndicate and 
this new big building in plan, another 
fact had suddenly come home to her that 
I suppose she always knew but never 
realized: that she was personally liable 
for all the debts of the business—that 
her private belongings could be attached 
by her creditors if she didn’t meet her 
obligations. 

This was one of the warnings her 
old friend had given her that day before 
she sent for me, and I judge he’d pretty 
well scared her. He had also improved 
the opportunity to force home another 














OU ‘can’t shave easily and quickly without seaitemes 
in your razor—the confidence that comes 
KNOWING the edge of your blade, the safely mi 
justed frame and the correct cutting angle. All these 
inspirations of confidence are embodied in the GEM 
DAMASKEENE RAZOR, the best of the many “Safe- 
ties,” because it is the result of years of razor-studying. 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 


with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine morocco 
leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 







Ask your dealer to show 
you the Gem and other 
makes (some have 7, 12 or 
even 24 blades). You'll 
buy the Gem—Gem Damas- 
keene Blades last for years. 
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Dollar 
Outfit 


New York 





Gem Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., 
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(This picture has no title.) 


For the best title to this picture Vii 
in 20 words or less ff rom 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 


i P i lar (Canadian 

/ $1.13, Foreign 
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for three months to 
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The current issues of Lire contain EE 
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ditions of the contest. It is 
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Single copies 10 cents. Every Tuesday. All news-stands. 
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There's SAFETY in 


suggestion he’d made her several times scandal of years before the season’s over 
? before—incorporation. The idea had al- at least, she guaranteed it when she 
ways repelled her. The beauty business struck me for a raise to fifty a week last 
was hers, to the last chair, jar, secret, fall—that'll boost the goods right along 
and cent of profit, to do as she pleased out there. So I’m going to increase the 
with; a corporation—that “artificial per demonstrator staff to a hundred anid 
CUSHION son of the law’s creation’—seemed to twenty-five to support the ads. 








take it away from her; and while ad- aos - 
RUBBER HEELS mitting the advantages in lessening her 7 UT I see another thing—you gotta 
personal risks, she feared the lessening support your demonstrator staff if 
of her power, the complications likely to you want the best results—star demon- 
arise—above all, reports to the State ‘trators. Why, I never got such _ re- 
Comptroller on the finances. sults even from the poor ones as I did 


= 


anything 


H But without a corporation back of her right here in this wun the week or two 
ails your feet she discovered she couldn’t swing either after W inkle W akefield moved Apple 
you feel the Facial Syndicate or the twenty-story Acid neon ag A hite pgm got it 
i building. Her operations had passedthe ‘i@to their heads she was on for a run, 
it all over. j and every time they saw a Del Mar 


private-owner stage. 


Are your insteps demonstration advertised for a_ store 
a = atest YHE came over one Sunday afternoon, they shooed in to look at her—asked 
ane tence ° ostensibly to bring the little boy “to every girl I had on: ‘You Winkie Wake- 


morning? 


ay ae see gamma,” but really to have a quiet field? If I’d thought to put all the 


chat with me and pour her scheme out, demonstrators in the apple-blossom cos- 


yea stitf wile your uninterrupted. tume she wore that week and told them 
very backbone be- My heart flew up in the air. At last to say yes, they’d have cleaned up thou- 
gins to ache? my time had come—my good and faith- sands! 

Then you should ful service was about to be rewarded— “It was a tip to me, anyway—I see 


fost tho- . 
podic Rubber Fleets I was to be an officer, director, partner how to work it now—let her demon- 


in the business strate two days 
A blessing to all * s 
who are constantly I’d helped create on a one-week 
on their feet. and that had stand and push 
PREVENTS SLIPPING The comer of the devoured fifteen her on to the 
heel extends down years of my life , 3 ’ ; next while a girl 





under the shank, . . -_ 

. h -my whole dressed like her 

—even on wet sidewalks, thus preventing the po ey eg lpn 
pavements or the smooth- = shoe running | joy uppermost Papers get hold 
at the moment of it and make 

est floors. You step with — Givesafrm butre. nie ane’ EE tad 5 an an 
safety and comfort when pee Bo last I'd have a tery out of it 
’ : ‘§ position of the foot reward, but that (‘Which is the 

ag wear Cat Ss Paw Rub norma) and natural. at last I’d have real Winkie 
er Heels. wengnes S a say in the Ww akefield ?’) and 
‘ Dost paid upon re- management; keep the women 

Compare them with others— ceipt of 50c. and ' " ' ; “of aren 

- Outline of yourbeel. and with that trotting all over 

you will find no holes to track say there'd be to see the dif- 


ferent ones and 
find out. 

“She’s keen on 
the idear—it’s a 
lot of publicity 


no more Winkie 
Wakefields—the 
day of her breed 
as representa 

tives of our 
business would ss for her when she 
be over. goes on the stage 
For years our His Compliment again—so I’m 





mud and dirt. 


The extra quality of rubber gives 
greater resiliency and makes them 
wear longer. 








Ask your shoeman for Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels Thev cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kind—50c. attached—black or tan. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal St., - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents stipping. 


demonstrator going to hire 
staff had been her as star dem- 
a sore spot with onstrator at five 
me. Some of hundred a week 
the women were let her keep 
respectable, of course: the majority what she makes selling bitten apples, 


W ° f ] ak ! Waterman PORTO Does It | were not: and I believed in giving only she understands she’s gotta furnish 

rite for sample cake: Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3 H.P. | He honest women the chance to earn the apples herself—and she starts in 

Smell its real violet fragrance. The moment Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, | “lll twelve-to-eighteen-dollar salaries, soon’s I get this incorporation settled.” 
ene iat freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. | and that the business ought not to stand 

a ne ee, et The Waterman PORTO is the orig- | for the other sort. I’d protested more T the mention of Winkie Wakefield 

up"’ soap of the dainty inal outboard motor. 9%th year . I had turned cold ;: 1 the ick 

woman. Lathers freely in | 25,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. | than once against the scandaleers, only wd turned cod ane len SICK 

aoe weer por 2c ~ Fits any shaped stern; hasCarbu- | ty be told by my aunt: “That’s what to the very marrow of my bones. That 

your sample cake. 0 retor—not mixing valve’’; 3 Piston . 6 ,  s 2 Sad mauotun fig ° P reek while 

— it to-day! Address Rings instead of 1; Remorable | makes them successful. I ain’t running irl to receive five hundred a week while 

= Phosphor Bronze Bearings; Solid | 4 ay sc ‘ > “als , . Who'd given my youth and made the 

The Andrew Feesster Besase Beactage) S¥ a Sunday school, and the morals of my : pit Gang Hh Rae it x, ~ me . 

Jergens Co., Propeller. Steers by rudderfrom | help ain’t any more to me than the USIness, was receiving only fifty a wee cs 

Dept. 222, any part of boat; Water-cooled Ex- | morals of back-fence cats so long’s they Impossible that such a thing could be! 

Spring Grove haust Manifold; Noiseless under a a ; S44 roan’ . {rac 4 rac ‘ > 

Avenue, water Exhaust; Bronze GearWater | et results. If you don’t like the demon- Still, wasn’t I a director? It was time 

Cincinnati, O Pump; Spun-copper Water Jacket; | strators, you ain’t obliged to talk to them for me to assert my authority. I spoke 


**Watch out, ma’am; that dawg’s got a 
terrible sweet tooth’’ 




















coo a eee — | —I’m sure I never asked you to.” as quietly as my disgusted, beating heart 
sve @ cake; DEMAND these essentials in would allow: “I couldn’t countenance the 





* cokes for 25 


” 


ie ee | VV INKIE WAKEFIELD with her employment of Winkie Wakefield as our 
Write Today for Free Engine Book thousand-dollar fee had been the regular representative. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 221 Mt. Elliott Ave. Detroit, Mich. | }itterest pill of my life, but I'd real “What?” My aunt almost jumped out 
ized the emergency she was called in of her chair. “You—what?’ 
for and swallowed my feelings. But now “I can’t countenance any more of the 


eae 

9 ° | —good-by, Winkie! I searcely heard my Winkie Wakefield brand. If I’m to be 
ou n t ou e to wn a aunt as she rattled on: aun officer and a director in this new 
ii thie. tame “Of course, Lucy, Vl give you the company, I want the company to stand 

one share of stock the law says every for some—moral principles.” 
. Thi ¥ director’s gotta own—I'm not asking you My aunt snorted. “Director! Dummy 
tore e 18! te put money into the corp’ration any director, you mean. What responsibility 
more’n I’m asking Oscar to—I give him do you take—what risk do you assume 
his share. I keep the rest against what more’n you ever did? You’re only an 








































ai making MB awshey 4 , Pia heek oaauaition I put in—the whole business, furnish- employee of the company, same as you 
candy maker. The profits from Crispettes, the | '"** stock and goods on hand, good will are of the business to-day—/ um the 
new, delicious popcorn confection built this big und name, Soon s the papers are signed company, same as To am the business, 
I business for me. The very same proposition we gotta push Zulu to the million mark. and you got no more to do with my 
that made me, should do the same for you. so T want you to look up the mechanical idears than you ever had. How much 
Start in the Crispette Business for yourself, | ™ixers this week. IT gotta push the mail voting power you think one share of 
Build a business of your own as I did. Get a order business on it hard. q been wait stock gives you against mine? One mil- 
window—a small store—a cozy nook where the ing to get outa that what's in it because lionth of the total shareholders’ voting 
rent islow. Keepall the profits. I'll teach you the Crispette business—tell you how 1 want things fixed = I = protected. power ; that’s all.” 
to succeed—show you how to make Crispettes by my special secret formula. T’ll do it hehe Mp — re a mn . gate —e ame) voting — 
" attachec ha ake o as ‘corp’r: m talking about moral responsibility 
ae Springfield panes ot By >. Bar Ge Ming tr you to de & to tion dividends’ can’t be. Great scheme iny responsibility as an officer and a 
Take advantage of my offer to come and see me I wonder I didn't get it through my director in a company that uses my 
head sooner! Some points I don’t like name, and I don’t think the company, 
Don't say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on any banker or meré hant. Ask them about Long—about my about it, but keeping it all in the family any more than the business—and I never 
more—my eriapette busines Ak ie Mair Pllghe yous rauate deat "Then come and ace my store-see aris | With you and Oscar, T guess it'll work did think—ought to stand for that kind J 
This is the just like the picture. See the machine. Ses evtapetied made make ® baseh out all right. of women demonstrators. Money isn’t 
Money Mak- oy ey ——— ey alll tebe teutatinn cunenane, tf pon bas “This mail-order business ix the big everything—reputation’s something.” 
ing Machine. a machine. You'll see—know learn everything It's simple easy gest thing I struck yet millions in it i" 
ee ee a oe Oe oa cece sandy to annte neue meee if it’s handled the way I see it’s gotta HE looked me over from head to foot 
¥ than you ever made in your lik be done to make it pay big. It needs WY and slowly brought out: “I guess 


support—demonstration support. Why, Oscar was about right when he called 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets , ; : 
the biggest returns I had yet come from you ‘immorally good’ that time you 


You Almost Four Cents Profit 




















Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in this town where Winkie Wakefield dem siammed the door in his face.” i 
eT nag tig tmnt mnt This is @ recent onstrated. That proves it. Next biggest For the moment T was stunned, as ' 
ents—old folks. One sale always means two gt comes from Chicago, where I got several much at my aunt’s seeming blame for ' 
cackeemn, 30 hs tind ooo pda Bend made « big more like her, only not quite so much so— my protecting her interests by keeping . 
for my big free book ‘How to make money wer ae yet, thongh one of them, I guess, will her husband out, as by his slur., Then 
ee ee, Tiles okt eteee et | Crispette have her name in the biggest divorce hot indignation swelled my bosom. I 


machine, In a 
xtore window 









how I built nry business, Read it and then come to Springtield 


Ww. Z. LONG, 915 High St., Springfield, O. 
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RIDING on 
Rough Roads 


Road Smoothers 


Quickly applied to your Ford Car” . 








gives you that enviable 
pleasure of comfortable 
motoring—regardless of 
how rough the roads or 
how fast you drive 


@ It’s a combination of a heli- 
cal spring to take up the shock, 
an air-chamber to check the 
rebound and anti-side motion 
links that prevent side rocking 
and consequent skidding turn- 
ing corners. No wearing parts 
means no friction —no oiling — 
no trouble. 


@ Taking the Bumps is the 
hardest kind of work. ‘That is 
why in K-W Road Smoothers 
are found—wzo cheap castings, 
but instead—high grade drop 
forgings, electric smelted chrome 
Vanadium steel springs, the best 
of workmanship, and the K-W 
Quality that makes possible our 
broad guarantee. 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS 


@. There is only one Road 
Smoother— Don’t Confuse 
with ordinary shock absorbers or 
auxiliary springs. Look for the 
name—K-W Road Smoother. 





@. Write for booklet,“ 
the Bumps.”’ 


Taking out 








SOLD BY 

RELIABLE 

DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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suw myself everlastingly stirring grease 
to gold for that sneering, supercilious 
loafer to squander on pearl stick pins | 
and imported automobiles and all the 
rest of it, and Winkie Wakefield dis 


seminating it on the strength of her im- 
moral character at five hundred a week. 
Suddenly a revulsion shook me from 
head to foot, then solidified inside me 
like a rock. No business or company 
that I was director of—even in name 
should use a woman's immorality as part 


of its machinery. I said, cold but trem 
bling: “Kither the demonstrator staff 
must be cleaned up and Winkie Wake- 


lield dropped off, or I stay out.” 


i I took my aunt by surprise, 
though she knew the moment I'd 
spoken that nothing under the heavens 
could move me. She looked at me a full 


half minute, hurt and piqued—mostly 
piqued—before she said coldly: “Very 
well—then you'll have to stay out; I’m 
not going down on my knees to beg any 
body to come in who feels that way. I'll 


take Beekman in in your place—she’ll be 
only too thankful of the chance; she’s 
already offered me ten thousand for a 
twentieth interest: she’s been saving her 
money up to buy into the business ever 
since she come to me, and she knows 
which side her bread’s buttered on a lot 
too well to try her hand dictating to the 
president of the comp'ny.” 

She had risen as she spoke—I sup 
pose to show me how little on her knees 
she was to me—and finished with a 
smile that set me worlds below her in 
wisdom. “Tell mama I gotta go, and 
call Oscar to get his coat on and come 
not keep me waiting the way he did 
last time,” said she in a tone that closed 
the whole matter, but added, while his 
crandmother buttoned him up, this parting 
shot: “I’m sorry you take the stand you 
do—it’s cutting off your 
your face: but I know there’s 
arguing with you and trying to make 
you see that the beauty business is 
nothing but the public’s own taste and 


moral principles sold back to it for 
cash. You'd stick to your idears no 
matter what you lost by it—Henrietta 


always did say you were the stubbornest 
person she ever saw.” 


after all 
she could 


YO Miss Beekman went in 
WU put in by me—and to-day 


retire in comparative affluence on the 
proceeds of her share. Not until the 
beauty business had become a_ closed 


nose to spite | 
no use | 





book of my life did I learn with what 
cunning she had dropped poison in the 
only crack through which my aunt’s 
mind could be reached against me: I 
was “stubborn”—I was “an unpractical 
idealist that couldn’t take the world as 
it is”: give me the least authority. 
and V’d oppose everything that didn’t 
happen to fall in with my ideals—and, 
once a director, IT might make common 
cause with my uncle against Winkie 
Wakefield. Which dear Henrietta never, 
never would—madame’s mere smile was 
law unto her, and there was the ten 
thousand to prove it. 

Oscar had been none too pleased with 
Winkie’s engagement, her bitten apples, 
and her press notoriety. In his ca- 
pacity as social leader to his family 
he saw how she reflected on his wife. 
“Shocking poor tone for a lady to be 
known to know a—er—person of that 
stamp, you know,” he’d confided to Julia 
Cryder. “People will get the idea that 
she is—er—received at my home. I shall 
tremble now when I look at the society 
notes, in fear that some one has added 
her name to our list of guests.” 

Miss Cryder agreed with him—it was 
“bad tone among the best people, with 
whom any association passed more or less 





as approval.” She was very 
the precise right “tone” the Oscar 


jealous for | 
Wil- | 


lings gave forth in the social orchestra | 


of the day. 


ATURALLY, then, 
had cause to fear 
risk it with Oscar 


me; 
dare 
home. 
nails in my own coffin: I had 
Miss Beekman’s predictions right. 
“One of my family opposing me was 
more’n aplenty,” admitted my aunt when 
her mother, furious at the injustice done 
me, sent for her and forced an explana- 
tion after Miss Beekman had bougiit in 
and become a member of the company. 
“Lucy started 
me before ever she got in, and whadda 
y’ s'pose I could expect after she got in? 
Well, there’s no use stirring up family 
feeling discussing it now—Henrietta’s 
legally in and I can’t put her out for 
Lucy if I wanta, and I certainly 


OUMIITLTLILLELML 


laying down the law to | 


can’t | 


my aunt felt she 
she didn’t 
“acting so” at | 
Uneconsciously T'd driven my own | 
proved | 





| 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 

20 Houses 
10 Telephones 











EUROPE 
100 People 


20 Houses 
| Telephone 




















Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 
Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy —when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





“Safety First” 


“A LEAKY TANK— 
A CARELESS MATCH” 


E all know the result—a 

disastrous fire or explosion, 

a ruined automobile, pos- 

* ly lost or maimed human life. 
Equip your car with a 


“JASCO TANK” 


the drawn steel, seamless, leak 
less, tinned and tested gasoline 











tank that positively protects. 

Thousands in use—and every one means a 
possible life saved 

Styles and sizes to fit all cars. At your deal- 
er's or direct. Booklet and detailed informa- 
tion on request. 

JANNEY. STEINMETZ & COMPANY 
Main Office: Philadelphia 

New York Office Hudson Terminal Building 











15 POUNDS — 


WEIGHS ONLY I5 


Just the thing when you need an EXTRA 

BED. Ideal for Camp, Yacht, Lawn or Porch 

Strong. comfortable. licht. compact Polds into 

C a neat, sinall pac kage which can he carried by hand, 

O” same asa grip. Our “Big Book” of sugrestions for 

summer Com fort—Take- Down Houses, $ Remit to us by 
Chairs, ete. - om if you ask for it check or cash | 


Steinfeld Bros., 584 Broadway, New York 


Agents make big money—fine opportunity for STUDENTS 





|GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN 800 POUNDS 











Merchant Vessels 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 


VISIT THE COAST OF MAINE and the 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


7OU can cruise for a week within the Gulf of Maine on the finest American 

luxurious state rooms 

THE MOST WONDERFUL VACATION COUNTRY IN NORTH AMERICA 
and never be distant by more than a day’s journey from New York or Boston. 


Big new steel steamships connect New York and Boston with the summer 
resorts of Maine, New Brunswick and the Maritirne Provinces 


superb table service — visiting 

















eter ne witiiaid tls hike 





Your choice of 15 routes 
lotal 2400 statute miles. Com- 
bine the best and cheapest way 
to travel with the most invigor- 
ating vacation. 


Send for Booklet C 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 


Pier 19, No. River, New York 
or India Wharf, Boston Be 





















‘‘Hello, Agin’’ 
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Asks for 


“Tenement Tommy” 


A Square Deal 




































spot in America. 


scorching brick walls. 


environment. 


are starving for air. 


E lives in New York's stuffy tene- 
ment district, the most congested 


In his sultry three-room home there is 
scarcely space to eat and sleep. His 
playground is the blistering pavement of 
the ill-smelling streets, hemmed in by 


No trees, no grass, not even a 
whiff of fresh air,—in the only 
world Tommy knows. Ash cans 
are his background, and the 
rattle and roar of traffic his 


Tommy's widowed mother is 
broken with worry ; his sisters 
and brothers are as pallid and 
frail as he. The winter struggle 


has sapped their vitality. They 


Nomedicinewill help Tommy. 
What he, his mother and the 


FOR 


_S>—=—=—— | 
















Tommies”, mothers and babies 


Tommy's appeal. 








rN peals for a square deal. Nor does he wish you to forget his mother, 
or his “pals” and their mothers,—all in the same plight. 
This Association every summer sends thousands of “Tenement 


its fresh air home at Coney Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar 


check, or any amount you care to contribute, will help us to answer 


other children need are: a 
chance to breathe something pure and fresh, 
—a taste of sunshine and outdoor freedom, 
—an outing in the country or at the seashore. 


But between Tommy and his needs stands 


poverty, the result of misfortune. He must V 


suffer just as if it were all his fault. 
And that is why Tommy ap- 


summe 


to the country and to Sea Breeze, camp. 


among 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, Room 204, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 








SUGGESTIONS 


A lawn sociable by 
our class, Sunday 
or Cl 


A card party 
r 


A subscription 


friends. 










































30 Days a 


Free Trial - 
Pn ie. i factory 
Freight Paid alwen a p 4 on 
Easy terms. Use it while you 
pay for it. and 












fa} Great ice saver. Produces 


provision cha 
sanitary. Postal card today will 
bring free catalog. Metal 


Ne Uiclce taichs 





used 
by United States Government 


WhiteFrost 
Refrigerator 


tremely cold, dry atmosphere in 
i mber. Absolutely 









end to end. 


ex- 





to meet 
requirement. 





usable down to the last 


half-inch and good from 
Made in | 
17 degrees and Copying 
every pencil 


Buy them by the box! 
Supplied by high-class Stationers everywhere. 
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Ma 


Uncle Henry—‘‘Nothing Like It’’ 


“The biggest little motor help that ever came 
down the pike. Handy? Ishould say! Strong 
as a hawser, always on the job! Every man who 
drives a car ought to have one.” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull’”’ 


is the ONE accessory that can't be safely overlooked 
Tire pumps lifting jacks, wrenches and pliersali help, 
but the little Autowline GETS YOU HOME—every time 
Weighs 4% pounds. 
Yellow Strand wire rope. Stowsundera cushion 
Allsupply dealers. P:ice,east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95 


FREE — Illustrated circular giving Autowline information 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


819 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 
nfacturers of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


Made of flexible, durable, cele- 


New York Office, 76 A Warren St. 































DIAMOND POST CAR 


finishes 4 sires of Post Cards 
size: photo buttons at the rate of 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED, nx 

WRITE for free 





NO 
dark room required. 












BIG MONEY FOR YOU 


and you can make it every day in the year ‘snapping the crowds 
at Uathing Heaches, Ball Parks, Pairs, ete., 
marvelous a!l-meta!l camera that take:, develops, 
ineluding Official 





plates, films or 
booklet ¢ 


D616, International Metal & Ferro Co. , Chieago 


witha 


free. 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


a minute. 














Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 


|} rectors. 
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put my own husband out for her, and 
that’s all the places there is—three di- 
And, besides, I don’t see how 
Lucy’s got any grouch anyway—it was 
her own choice to refuse the responsi- 
bility and stay out and be what she 
ulways was ever since we began—an em- 
ployee at the same salary. Henrietta 
gets no more pay for being a director, 
if you mean that—when I let her in on 
the ground floor I fixed it so she didn’t 
dare to ask an increase—the name satis- 
fies her, like it always did, and she’s 
got no Sunday-school idears of her own 
to set up against mine about what's 
right and wrong in business. Sell your 
goods—pay your bills—leave other folks’ 
private morals alone—nothing else counts 
for a row of pins in business.” 

“Well, you could pay her a hundred 
a week—she produces ten times that for 
you and gets next to nothing out of it 
for all her faithful service.” 


Y aunt sighed: “I can’t see even that, 

mama. I’m sorry—Lucy’s a good 
girl and I’d like to favor her, but we're 
introducing a mechanical mixer for the 
cream—she’ll have three-quarters of her 
work cut off, and by rights her pay’d 
oughta be cut to go with it. But she’s 
my own niece, so I keep her on at what 








| she’s been getting when I could hire a 


| to do all she’ll hafta do when the mixer’s 


girl now for fifteen to eighteen a week 


in operation.” 

“And you think yourself very gener- 
ous, Maggie,” observed my grandmother, 
for my aunt turned red and retorted: 
“And I am—even if you don’t choose 
to see it so. Flesh and blood ain’t all 
you gotta consider when you build up a 
huge business like mine,” and hurriedly 
terminated the interview. 

It was their last. By the crowning 
irony of all our lives, my aunt reached | 


| the point of success—the Del Mar Facial 








| wear, Bibles- 


Syndicate—that was to make her a 
multi-millionaire almost in the same 
week in which I went through my 


greatest anxiety and grief—her mother’s 
death—and the loss that hardly affected 
the daughter left me desolate and alone, 
with even the work of my hands taken 
from me by a machine after my youth 
had gone to the mixing of fortunes for 
another woman’s husband to squander. 

And what availed it all to me in 
the end, “this million-dollar heartless 
success”’? 


OR a little space I drew a feminine 

conscience comfort out of self-blame: 
if I’d never been a party to the swindle 
in the first place I’d not be where I was 
now—justly punished for my sins—a 
shallow comfort, for I knew that 
matter what we’d undertaken in the first 
instance—canned goods, infants’ under- 
the ultimate result, though 
varying in detail, would have been the 
same in essence: my aunt was a de- 


vourer, and the world is full of Lucys, | 


Henrietta Beekmans, and Julia Cry- 
ders, waiting to be devoured, their labor 
and moral worth transmuted into bar- 
rels of gold. and always with an Oscar 
Willing at the bunghole with his little 


| straw. 


Why keep on then? I had my grand- 
mother’s house in Columbus and a little 
money of my own, saved the last few 
years because I had nothing to spend it 
on: I could live back there in the village 
with my parents and share my simple 
loaf with those who loved me. Well, I, 
too, could give an ultimatum—a quarter 
interest in the business—that partner- 
ship I’d been promised when I started, 
and had a moral right to now, that I’d 
done my full share, or I’d leave. 





WROTE my resignation, went to my 
aunt’s office, and put my case. 
She did not even take me seriously. 


“Why, what would you do with all 
that money if you had it?’ she de- 
manded in a casually remonstrating 
tone of voice, glancing over a roll of 


big blue prints in her hand. “Fifty dol- 
lars a week is a great plenty for a girl. 


| Don’t get silly all at once over rights— 


I can’t imagine what put the idear into 
your head unless you’ve been listening 


| to some of this talk on socialism—and 
| now after fifteen years’ bigger pay than 


anyone else ever got in the whole place 
go cutting off your nose to spite your 
face. . . . Thearchitect’s just sent up the 
special plans for my private suite in the 
new building—” she thrust a sheet in 
front of me to close the conversation. 
“Looka that and temme whatcha think.” 

I laid my resignation on her desk. 
“T think it’s a miracle of hog.” 


THE END 














The Piccadilly—stitched 
toe cap,—cool and com- 
Sortable, because— 
Skeleton Lined and 
“Natural Shape.” 


FVERY step a pleas- 
ure. Perfect-fitting oxfords 
give your feet a cool, restful 
feeling that adds to the enjoy- 
ment of a Summer stroll. 
There’s a Florsheim correct 
for busir.ess, sport and dress. 
Priced at $5——and up to $7. | 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 
“THE SIGN ¢ CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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A Flavor That Tastes 
Like a Luxury 


Especially in the summer time when 
cooling desserts flavored with 


MAPLEINE: 


are so acceptable— 
mousse, parfait 
ice cream, ices, 
whipped cream, 
frosty cakes, un- 
cooked icing, cus- 
tard— mapleine 
makes them deli- 
ciously different. 












l-oz. 20c, 2-oz. 35c at 
grocers or write 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. 


Recipe Book Sent for 
2c stamp. 



























Genuine “* Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices — $49.50 
and up. Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 333-383 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O. 





For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
jorge Illustrated paper Visible Results and ‘rorme Bask. 
B.5. & A. B. Lacey, Dept.5, Washington,D.0. Estab. 1869. 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUISE 


“Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 17th annual; Feb. 14; 65 days, $490 
up, including shore excursions. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg. N.Y. 


Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


with title in gold. 
With patent clasps, so that the num- 
bers may be inserted weekly. Will 
hold one volume. Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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Strawberry Supreme 
Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4 
cup cold water 5 minutes and dissolve over hot 
water. Add dissolved gelatine to | pint cream 
and % cup sugar and stir in beaten white of egg. 
When cold add | cup pineapple and strawberri 
which have been chopped in small pieces; also 
the | cup chopped nuts. Serve ice cold, decora- 
ting with whole strawberries that have been rolled 
in sugar. 





You will have success with your 


Desserts Jellies Puddings 
Salads Mayonnaise 
Ice Creams Sherbets Candies 


if you use 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


It is the Granulated Gelatine 
that your mother used and her 
mother used. 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up in 
two packages--the PLAIN SPARKLING No. 1} 
is a Yellow package, and the SPARKLING 
ACIDULATED No.3 is a Blue package. The 
contents of both packages are alike and make 
the same quantity—TWO QUARTS of jelly— 
except the ACIDULATED package contains an 
extra envelope of LEMON FLAVOR—a great 
convenience to the housewife—saving the cost 
of lemons. 








¢ — Only one thing to do 


Send yourgrocer’s name 
and we will send you 










If you want a 
Pint Sample 


FREE our illus- of KNOX 
trated recipe \ GELATINE, 

oo ‘ enclose a 
“Dainty -cent 
Desserts stamp in 
for Dainty your 

leople.’" letter 
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GriarinE if GELATINE 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
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22 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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ONE DROP OF 


will go farther and do more than a whole 
bottle of inferior oil. 3-im-One oils, cleans 
and polishes, prevents rust. The first and 
only lubricating oil for sewing machines, 
clocks, watches, typewriters, bicycles, talk- 
ing machines, roller skates, fishing rods. 
Best preparation for cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture. Only gun oil recommended 
by all leading firearm makers. Can’t gum 
0° soil or dry out quickly -— contains no 
acid. 10 cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts. sizes. Also, 
Library Slip 








Handy Oil Cans, 34 ozs., 25c. 
with every bottle. 


FREE nie ‘and 


A Dictionary—both free. 


IBRARY-SLIPS Write for them. 


Same 3-in-One Oil Co. 
S Mey 42ANM. BROADWAY 
fy BO NEW YORK 











Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, 
yachting, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s free 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
Room 580, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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COGOLELIER*S FOR 
Bothering Nobody 


Continued from page 14 
biting her along rejoicing. He ain’t do- 
ing the hard part of this stunt.” 
“’Swhat I tol’ him. Believe me, I 
risked my job and my immortal soul to 
lift this stuff.” 


RESH went behind the counter and 
unloaded his pockets. First appeared 
rolls and butter, then a compact bundle of 
French fried potatoes, then the promised 
pair of squabs from one rubber-lined 





jacket pocket, and plates from the other. 


Next, Gresh gingerly hauled forth an- 
other bundle in a bit of napkin which 
was soaked and dripping. “What’s that?” 
usked Maloney, jealously checking up. 

“This is sparrowgrass, Maloney, and I 
hope I may die if I ever try to ’propriate 
iny more of it to myself for anybody 
whatsoever. That durn butter sauce is 
the leakiest stuff for leaking that I ever 
seen. I bet I’ve left a two-foot trail of it 
from Maxmum’s clear here. It’s been 
running down my laigs and near tickling 
me to death.” 

“Well, you oughtn’t to be kicking if you’re 
tickled. Guess I don’t look like a real cook, 


hey? I reckon this white coat ain’t a bit 
good. All I need is the finishing touch, 


and here it is.” So saying, Maloney set 
the cook’s cap he had made out of folded 
napkins on his red head, and, setting his 
arms akimbo, posed for Gresh’s admira- 
tion. After getting it he remarked inhos- 
pitably: “The fewer extra waiters there 
sre hanging around here when Fitch and 
Miss Duveen come in the better.” 

“T’ll slide out the back way when I 
see them coming.” 

“There’s no back way out; the back 
door leads into a blind yard and a fence 
and a person’s got to climb it and sneak 
through yards for a block before there’s 
a chance to get out onto the street. You 
might go and meet the boys and tell them 
that, Gresh. I don’t look for trouble, but 
I always expect the unexpected to hap- 
pen and this would be a fine time for it 
to turn out that way. The boys oughta 
he posted. Say, did anybody put Frawley 
onto the game? I didn’t see him myself.” 

“You bet they did,” answered a voice 
from the door, and Frawley came in, 
closely followed by Butterfield. 

“We've got a steak and a flask of black 
coffee and a wedge of Limburger cheese 
and service for all of it. Would have 
brought lots more, but the steward and 
the chef got wind that something was 
going on, and they had their eyes peeled. 
Butterpats nearly got nabbed as it was.” 


RESH walked to the door and after 

a moment announced: “Here they 
come! I'd know Jim Fitch’s clodhop- 
ping lope anywhere.” 

“Who is going to be the waiter?” asked 
Frawley—“me?” 

“Nope, your station is too near the 
cabaret; Miss Duveen must have noticed 
you lots of times and she might remem- 
ber your mug. Better slide out of here 
and take Gresh with you. Butterfield 
can be the waiter.” 

The rejected ones left. Butterfield re- 
moved his street coat and tied on the apron 
he had brought along. Maloney retired 
hehind the counter, and when Fitch and 
the pale object of all these plans entered, 
he was so busy making a workmanlike 
clatter with his one cooking utensil that 
he could not spare the time to look up. 

tutterfield received the guests with 
the proper ceremony and pulled out their 
chairs with all the alacrity in the world. 

Miss Duveen drew off her gloves and 
looked around her. “The Cubby Lunch; 
it is well named, Mr. Fitch. It is a dear 
little cubby-hole, isn’t it? But it’s nice, 
I like a small, quiet place ever so much 
better than a large, noisy one. I get so 
tired of Maxmum’s because it is so big 
and so dDlatant.” 

“Me too, Miss Duveen,” agreed Jimmie 
Fitch. “It’s a funny thing about this 
place, the fellow that owns it is a friend 
of mine and his name is Cubby. He’s 
having the help work late just on my ac- 
count. Now, you go ahead and order 
what you want.” 


A this, Butterfield, who was out of the 
range of Miss Duveen’s eyes, began 
to paw the air. 

“Oh, thank you, but I’d much rather 
that you do the ordering, Mr. Fitch. I 
am sure you can do it much better than 
I can.” 

“I thought you'd say that so I tele- 
phoned ahead and ordered a good, sub- 
stantial supper. It ought to be about 
ready now. Waiter!” 

“Yes, sir!” said Butterfield with the 
real respect commanded by his art. 
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“If the old lady who lived in a shoe 
had had wricueys 


y she’d have known what to do—to keep 
the children happy—to improve their 
teeth — appetites and digestions. 








One five cent package gives 
all day enjoyment to five 










THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL CONFECTION MADE! 


Every penny spent for this delicious, long-lasting 
dainty is a penny spent for sure benefits and great en- 
joyment at the extreme of cheapness. 


It’s a good habit because it’s good for you. 
it after every meal. 


Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S 


Chew 


“MORE muf fins! "is the word! 
p= when you give them the goodness of 
-» Carnation “== 
Milk Cages 
from contented cows [fF , | 


| XN { “2 ex: 
puss \ ‘ Se. eS = g 


\\ 5 . 
‘Ask your $rocer for our Recipe Book 


The Tenth Year in Business 


A Money-Maker——, 


We have been advertising in the Lead- 
ing Magazines for 10 years. That 
means that we have made good 
_ with the 


EMPIRE CANDY 
FLOSS MACHINE 


A 6 cent pound of ordinary sugar with 
this machine will within 8 minutes 
make $1.50 worth of candy floss. No ex- 
perience necessary. Unheard of daily 
profits assured with this wonder money- | | 
maker, And it keeps on makingenor- | | 
mous profits year after year with no | 

























Tenneau 
asket 

Rattan, fin- 
ixhed deep for- 
est green ;lined 
with non-rust- 
able nekel- plate. 
eases cr nickel 
triwmings, 


Cooi, Delicious 
Luncheons 


kept fresh in this refrigera 
tor basket—can be packed, 
carried any distance and en 
joyed with a relish, The 
nickel- plated, tin-lined ice 
compartment ina 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 
insures the hungry mo- 
torist, sailor or fisherman 
a temptingly cool, fresh 
lunch. Keeps both cold 
and clean. Protected from 
dust, germs and insects. 
Does not drip. 

Write for Booklet illustrat- 
ing basket in detail. {lo 
Burlington Basket Works 
West Burlington, Iowa 


With Engine, S94 50 

Ready to Run ensues 
16, 18, 20, 28, 27, 28 and 35 footers at geegentienate Jpeteee, 
including Family Launches, Speed Boats. Auto ts and unting 
/ Cabin Cruisers. We are the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacturers. 

A New Proposition to Demonstrating Agents 

Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship. equipped with 
the simplest motors made ; start without cranking; only three moving 
parts; ten-year-old child can run them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed 
12,0 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free INustrated Catalog 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 1140 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








expense for repairs. Ten years of big 
money-making experience have proved this your oppor- 
tunity. Today is the day to get the facts. Write to Dept. C. 


STEVENS MFG. & SUPPLY CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

































Remember the Blobs? 


The old-time inkwell used to give up 
many fearful and wonderful blobs. 
Carter's Inx have had a leading part 
in making blobs a recollection of 
the inks of other days. 


Carter's Inx are as scientifically com- 
pounded as the most important labor- 
atory serum or chemi- 
cal extract. The re- 
sults are uniform inks 
that write smoothly 
and dry into records 


that are permanent. 
, 
Carter's 


Pencraft 


Combined 
Office and Fountain Pen 
Look for this 


Ink decorated carton 


is two perfect inks in one, for fountain pens 
and inkwell use. \t writes a brilliant blue 
and dries a non-fadable jet black. It is less 
gummy and less conosive. Various sizes at 


from $1.00 (quart) to 15 cents 
Seale at all the best stationers’. al 


After all, no ink like Carter’s. 


THE CARTER’S INK 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago 
Montreal 
Largest M. tu * 
Wining Inks Adhenoe, Ce 
Typewriter Ribbons oa 
CarbonPapersin A merica. 




























TIRE VALVE 


does away forever with tire valve 
troubles. It has no springs or 
other delicate parts to become de- 
ranged. The Day Valve has but 
three parts—only one working 
Part—as against seven complicated parts 
in old style valves. 
It outlasts other valvgs because of its 
and heavy construction—is absolute- 
ly leakproof —is interchangeable without 
of affecting the working part—can be 
removed for deflation in 1-10 the time required 
by old style valves. 
With the he Daw Valve you can pump the big- 
gest tire with pump in 1-3 the time and 
Sith Tdi eumines of cuaben. Its air pass- 
age is 3 times as large and you don’t 
have to overcome the 30-pound back 
of the resistance 
foldet aotowapven. Ailcour clint 
goes to air into the tire. 
Get a set today at your deal- 
ers or direct. Price, 50 cents for 
a set of 5 valves. Satisfaction 
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and air passage of hen 
when vaive is open. valv: > 
ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO. , 8250 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Delivered to you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 
if = 





SEND NO MONEY i: ys et fo,°% 
big 1914 catalog of 
“RANGER” Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they 
will astonish you aioe portte ulars of our great new offer to 
deliver you a RANG Bicycle on one month's free trial 
without a cent expense to you. 
BOY. you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand 
some catalog. It's @. It contains “combination offers”’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. Also 
much asefal bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ‘rect to you. No 
offer such valle and 
such terms. You cannot afford to Bey a » he yele, tires or sun- 
dries without first learning what we can ofer you. Write now. 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Bring the supper that I ordered and 
be sure that turtle soup hot 
and hot.” 

“Yes, sir. 


is good 


thanks to the tap and 
were just at the 


HE oysters, 

to the cook’s ice, 
right temperature, the soup also, the 
celery, and the olives perfection. Ma 
loney had kept the vegetables hot in the 
oven and as he was a born cook as well 
as a born waiter, the food went onto the 
table tasting as if it had never been 
filehed from Maxmum’s kitchens, bundled 
into various rubber-lined pockets, car 
ried some five blocks and reheated be- 
fore being served. 

Butterfield was all attention, Maloney 
exerted himself to cook the steak to the 
very point of perfection and succeeded, 
and, best of all, Miss Duveen with no 
false modesty ate with the most hearty 
enjoyment and thoroughness. 

“Where’s Manners?” whispered Ma- 
loney to Butterfield. “If he don’t hurry 
up we are going to be stuck. Those two 
have wiped out more than half of the 
meal and no dessert in sight yet.” 

There was a step in the entry and the 
door opened. But it was not Manners 
with the dessert. It was a choleric-look- 
ing individual in evening who 
came in and stared about in most 
astounded and astounding way. 

“T am the owner of this building and 
I'd like—” he began, walking up to the 
counter. 

Maloney stared at him with an ex- 
pression of the most wooden and stupid 


dress, 


the 


indifference. “Me no spik da Englesse,” 
he interrupted. 
Butterfield bustled forward and ob 


sequiously and addlepatedly relieved the 
newcomer of his hat and stick, gently 
pushing him into a chair at the third 
table. “Yes, sir, just a moment, sir, right 
away!” He hurried off with the hat and 
stick, depositing them in the window. 

“I say!” expostulated the irritated 
prewcomer. “I don't care for anything 
to eat! Come here a moment!” 

“Something to drink, sir, yes, sir, some- 
thing to drink,” mumbled Butterfield, 
fussing away at the counter. “Yes, sir, in 


one moment, something to drink! Com- 
ing, sir.” 
HE man seemed about to fly into a 


rage, but the sight of Miss Duveen’s 
startled and half-frightened face de- 
terred him. He seemed to choke back 
some strong remarks and contented him- 
self with saying: “I want who- 
ever is in charge here right away!” 

“Yes, sir, ll take your order in a mo- 
ment, sir. Just alittle patience, sir, and 
you'll have something to drink,” soothed 
Butterfield. 

Maloney in the meanwhile was wash- 
ing and stacking the dishes turned over 
to him in a convenient and compact 
The last of the substantial part 
of the meal had disappeared and Fitch 
was beginning to thank the gods that the 
dessert had not arrived and that he might 
make his escape that much sooner, when 
Manners opened the door. 

Maloney leaned over the counter 
pulled at his coat. 

The man at the third table sprang up 
and strode forward: “Are you the 


to see 


and 


“No, sir, he’s not, and he’s got his nerve 
imposin’ on a pore feller that can’t speak 
interposed Butterfield. 
irate owner 


English,” 
He managed to crowd the 





back into his chair, and Manners slid 
behind the counter, where Maloney 
snatched the ice cream and macaroons 
out of his hands and himself served 
them, while Butterfield strove to quiet 
the man at the third table by repeated 
assurances that the boss would be in 


any moment. 


ITCH lost no time in getting to work 
on his an example which 
Miss Duveen, at the behavior of 
the man just took care to 
follow. 

“Some guy 
much,” said Fitch. 
make a rough-house, 
boys can keep him quiet until we are 
out. He's got a wicked eye, but don't 
le frightened, and don't hurry; I'll take 
care of you.” 

But Miss Duveen did hurry. She was 
too nervous to finish her ice cream and 
declined the cheese absolutely. But she 
drained her coffee cup. “If we are going 
to have trouble,” said she, “the coffee 
will give us strength. My, isn’t it de- 
licious? Maxmum’s could learn some- 
thing from your friend’s coffee maker.” 

“You bet they could,” agreed Fitch. 
“Nobody never got no real good coffee 
in Maxmum’s.” 

He noticed that Butterfield 
wagging his napkin behind 
manner which plainly said: 
quickly !” 

Just then there came a veritable shout 
of wrath from behind him. “Now 
here! I won't endure any 
nonsense. I want to know who 

“Oh, let’s go!” said Miss Duveen in a 
panic. “That horrid man is going to be 


disagreeable.” 

ITCH rose instantly. “I’m ready, and 
F we don’t even have to wait for a 
check because Cubby will send it to me.” 
He caught her arm protectingly and they 
walked out and, to Fitch’s unutterable 
relief, were safely away after all. 

Maloney, having very nearly returned 
the cook's pan, her sugar bowl and 
shakers, and the empty cream bottle by 
dropping them over the fence into the 
yard, now took off his white coat, flung 
it under the counter and added his cap 
to the pile of dishes. 

Butterfield removed his apron, 
it up and stowed it in his pocket. 
dropped his respectful and 
tone and with them the elaborate tissue 
of imaginary facts with which he had 
been trying to quiet the owner. 

“Come on, now! Get a move on! We 
are going to up!” said he, and 
thrust out his lower jaw belligerently. 

The man did what Butterfield was 
earnestly desiring him to do. He jumped 
out of his chair and let fly a blow aimed 
at that jaw. Butterfield saved his jaw 
and then punched his assailant and that 
worthy punched him. Then there was a 
lively little fight on in the narrow aisle 


dessert, 
uneasy 
behind them, 


that’s had a little too 
“He’s just aching to 
but I guess the 


Was wig- 
him 
! And 


“Go 


see 


rolled 
He 


close 


between the row of stools and the row 
of tables. 

“Good work!” approved Maloney. 
“Give it to him for intruding, and for 


and for being alive: 
and plenty.” 


being the landlord, 
give it to him good 


| | KE jumped over the counter, snatched 
the cloths and napkins off the tables 


and, putting them all together for the 
sake of the greater strength, wrapped 
the pile of dishes in them. Then he 


darted out and deposited the bundle in a 





Then there was a lively little fight on in the narrow aisle between the row 
of stools and the row of tables 
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If you are interested, 
really interested in se- 
curing the best possible 
spark plug—the plug 
that meets your require- 
ments absolutely—that 
gives maximum power 
to your motor—yjust 
write for the booklet— 


“Locating The Spark Plug” 


It discusses freely a// types of 
plugs —their weakness— their 
strength. 

After reading it you will know if 
your spark plugs have been to blame 
for poor motor performances, you 
will buy with a thorough knowl- 
edge of what you require—then you 
will get your money's worth, 








































































\ post card will bring it—say: “Send me 
the free booklet: ‘Locating The Spark Plug.’ 












I drive a 


Bosch Magneto Co. 
222 W. 46th St. 
New York 


Service Sta 
tions to Serve 
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‘The friendly aid of the Coward 
ArchSupport with Coward Exten- 
sion Heel, rests the foot muscles, 
relieves arch strain, supports weak 
ankles—prevents and corrects 
““flat-foot.” A shoe approved by 
physicians and surgeons for its 
remedial value in arch troubles. 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and 


Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 






















Light, cool, easy 
shoulder-comfort 


‘Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 
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“Weather Wore Me— | 
Not Age!” 


If you could sheathe your house 


in a vacuum it would last for 
thousands of years. Weather 
causes ninety-nine per cent. of 
house decay. 


Rain seeps through defective 
paint, creeps under cracks and 
scales. Then your wood rots, 
your house value is lowered, the 
tone of the neighborhood, too. 
Finally, the repair bills come. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil will save you 
from paint disaster. They do not 
vacuum your house but they weather- 
proof every spot, fill up every crack, 
sink in every exposed wood pore and 
rivet on your house a protective film 
that defies all weather. Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil make a re- 
liable paint—any tint—and they /ast. 
Watch your painter mix it. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 79 
A group of practical helps 


Sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for 
any surface or weather condition; 
how to choose look-best and last- 
longest colors; how to estimate 
quantity of paint and probable 
cost; how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
VYohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


L J 

















COLORADO 


The Beautiful and Econom- 
ical Place for Your Vacation 

















Do you know that the mountain people 
are proverbially strong and sturdy? Why? 
The Rocky mountains are always health- 
ful. The dry, high altitudes are a-tingle 
with vital forces. If you're spent and 
worn; if your mind is sluggish; if your 
ideas come slow; if you’re jaded, tired and 
draggy—it’s time to cut the traces of your 
tasks and strike out for Colorado. 

The journey means one night on the 
cars from Chicago or St. Louis—and such 
a trip! Great, commodious steel sleepers, 
beautiful dining valet, barber and 
music on the Rock Island Lines’ ‘“‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited,’ daily from Chicago. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Isiand 
Lines, Room 722 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


cars, 


Low fares June 1 to September 30, 


ABLAC 





Face Powper 
NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life 
and recreation. LABLACHE tells women. every 
where how to keep that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of youth. 
It preserves a fine com 
plexion, restores one 
that has faded. 














Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 


for a sample boz. 








BEN. LEVY CO. & 
French Perfumers, Dept.24 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














COLLIER’S 


aanmnaannennsansenseseoitiie, tft fief 
aorrerorsarereossessosstel a % M4 Canewnswnconsensenswstesss 
public waste-paper can at the 
corner, and darted back again. 


\MOVOOLEIIELLELIDEEED, 


nearest 


The fight was still on, the unlucky 
landlord getting rather the worst of it 


so far as damage to the attire was con 
cerned, but in other respects the honors 
seemed about even. 

“The door is wide open!” said Maloney, 
and swung himself over the counter again. 

Butterfield made a dash for the door 
The landlord dashed after him, picking 
up his hat as he ran, and as he passed, 


Maloney leaned over and dropped the 
piece of Limburger cheese which Miss 
Duveen had declined into his gaping 


coat pocket. 

The waiter disappeared up the street, 
the disheveled owner of the Cubby Lunch 
just two short laps behind. 


ALONEY put on his hat, jarred the 
dust off the ancient “To Let” card 
onto the table where Fitch and Miss Du- 
veen had so lately feasted, and hung the 
card in the door again. Then he switched 
off the lights, snapped the lock on, and 
closed the door from the outside. 
As it was after two o'clock in the 
morning there was not a soul in sight. 
At the corner he rescued his bundle 
of dishes and silver out of the waste- 
paper can. “Seein’s every piece of this 
stuff is monogrammed bigger’n a house 
with Maxmum’s ‘nitials, I got to tote it 
along with me and go to all the trouble 
of smuggling it back to the beanery lit- 
tle by little.” 
At the room which he shared with 
Frawley and where the Sinful Six were 


wont to gather to discuss their merry 
crimes he found Fitch, Manners, and 
Frawley. Fitch explained that Miss 


Duveen lived close by and had not lin- 
gered long at the door for conversation. 
They were speculating as to the where- 
abouts of the absent Gresh when But- 
terfield came in, still a little out of 
breath, but with a pleased expression on 
his large, yellow face. 

“How'd you manage, Butterine?” 

“Had luck, so I didn’t need to man 
age. I just sprinted away from Cubby’s 
until I got to Mulligan’s Alley and 
dodged into it. It’s as dark as Africa 
in there and my man lost me. Guess he 
was afraid to follow very far. I dusted 
through to the other end, stood still until 
I got my breath, and then strolled along 
here like a gentleman. Where’s Gresh?” 

At the end of half an hour Gresh kicked 
open the door and came in, laughing. 

“Where've you been?’ 

“Me? Oh, I have been watching the 
whole show. When you and Butter 
scotch fired me out I just stuck around 
in a dark doorway opposite. I saw the 
fight. Say, Buttercup, you have a lalla- 
boolulu of a left hook!” 

“When you skipped out, 
pelting after you, I trailed 
I was right on hand 
hack out of Mulligan’s 
into the cop on the beat. 


him 
and 
came 
run 


with 
along 
when he 

Alley and 


E told the cop the whole yarn, who he 

is, how he owns the place, and has 
fired out the tenant and locked up this 
morning himself. How he happens to go 
by on the way home from the opera and 
finds it wide open, running full blast 
with a lady and gennelman (yep. that’s 
what he called you, Fitch) dining in 
great style, and how you try rough stuff 
on him, but that he gives it to you so 
hard you beat it. I wonder if the poor 
simp will ever wake up to it that it was 


a trick to give Maloney a chance to shut | 


up. He sure wasn’t on to it the last I 
seen of him. 

“He and the cop start back to Cubby’'s 
with me gumshoeing behind. [Every onct 
in a while the landlord would say: ‘Most 
peculiar smell in the air! What is it? 
Have you been eating garlic, officer?’ 
until he had the cop mad. But there was 
a fierce smell about; I got a whiff or so 
of it myself. 

“Well, when they got back to the place 


it was dark and the sign hung in the 
door. The guy could hardly believe his 
eyes and he took on so that the bull got 
suspicious. 

“Finally, though, he found his key and 
unlocked the door and they went in and 
switched on the light. You must have 

| closed up fine, Maloney, because they 





couldn't find a dish nor a serap of linen 


| nor a pot or pan or a bite of grub. 


“The bull 


was a sight 


looked at him hard: for he 
in them torn clothes and as 


mad as hops, and asked him if he hadn't | 


heen drinking a little something extra. | 
Says he: ‘Ye tell me there’s a_ swell 


male been cuked and ate here jist now? 
Will you tell me phwat it was cuked in 
and ate off'n? The place is as empty as 
this table.’ 

“This is the table they sat at!’ 


a a ss ee 


says 
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All 
Tires 


“ ; Were 
PENNSYLVANIA 





©} 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


KIDDING on slippery pavements—the greatest single cause of 
Automobile accidents—would be unknown. 
V. C. tires have been guaranteed for many years not to skid on 
wet or greasy pavements, else returnable at purchase price. 
Never a claim from a user. 

Tire trouble and expense —the greatest drawbacks to the use of auto- 

mobiles—would be so normal and nominal as to constitute the least of all 

automobile service complaints. 
V. C. tires are guaranteed for a low minimum of 4,500 actual 
miles and maintain an average nearer twice that distance. 

The oiled road would be a complete comfort—not to be avoided, but enjoyed. 
V. C. tires are guaranteed absolutely immune to the rubber 
destroying effects of oil. 

Every year adds enormously to the number of those who know Vacuum 

Cup Tires as the ONLY tires for utmost safety and service. 1914 has 

already broken previous yearly records. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis __ Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit maha Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul 
Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Dallas Atlanta 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 













The Greatest Motor Boat 


$|3 For The Money Ever Built 
MULLINS 16 foot 8 al Steel 


L 3 ; Launch, 
of ful lines and beautiful finish, is safe as 
a life boat, with air cham concealed beneath 
decke in bow and stern—Is always dependable— 
Can’t warp, split, dry out or rot—No seams to 

—No cracks to 11 ¥3/ Guaranteed 
OL | Against Puncture. MULLINS $130 Special 
Launch is equipped with 2-Cycle, 3-H. P. Ferro 
engines, that can’t stall—Speed 81-2 to 9 miles 
an hour—One man control—Fitted with MUL- 
LINS silent under-water exhaust. This 16 footer 
seats 8 people comfortably—Has 4 foot beam and 
11 foot 4 inch cockpit—Positively the patest 
launch value ever offered. Write today for beau- 
tifully illustrated motor boat catalog, contain- 











Learn a Paying Profession 


| that assures you a good income and position for life 
Por twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist | ing full particulars. 

them to secure these positions. Learn how you can THE Ww. H. MULLINS co. 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive, 

Write for catalogue—NOW ! 119 Franklin St. Sal m, Ohio, U. S.A. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
949 Wabash Avenue. Effingham, Illinois 


The World's Largest Boat Buiiders 
MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 




















Look at the Heels and Toes 


Ke NOA-SNIT Hosiery doesn’t go on whole in 
the morning and come off holey at night. “The 
reason lies at each end of the foot. Here is knit in a 
reinforcement of soft, yet hard twisted yarn that stands a lot of shoe 
rub. It takes a good man indeed to walk himself out of a pair of 


Knox-Knit Hosiery 


It wears and wears 


























Yet this excellent hosiery isn't knit for strength only. Elegance 
stands out all over it—in uniformity and silkiness of yarn, in per- 
fection of making and in beauty of colors. Knox-Knit 
Hosiery never bags or wrinkles at the ankle. Never 
hurts the feet because it is perfect and dyes are 
antiseptic. Every pair is guaranteed without 
reservation. 

They are made for men, women, boys 
and girls. The Medium Weight is all 
| season hosiery. The Gauziest Gauze, with 
| double sole, extension toe and high spliced 
| heel, is made especially for summer. It's 
| the sheerest of lisle hosiery. 

If your dealer doesn't carry Knox-Knit, 
send his name and $1.50 for six pairs, prepaid. 

FREE — Write for unique mw booklet,“ The Hole Darn Family.” 


Knoxville Knitting Mills Co. 


Manufacturers 


Dept. B. Knoxville 





Tennessee 
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COLLIER’S FOR 





JUNE 6, 1914 


THE SHOP WINDOW 


HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO AN APPLE ORCHARD. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MANY 


YOU CAN GET VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AND 


INTERESTING ARTICLES BY READING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 











Business Opportunities 
~ One Man In Each Community To Make An Inde- 


pendent income! [ want a man who can approach auto- 
mobile owners as well as chauffeurs and offer them some- 
thing they're all looking for; a man with the best references 
and ability, who can furnish his own capital of at least $100 
and be content with unusually large profit from it. The- 
business is waiting, it is the easiest a d best in the world. 
The first man who qualifies gets it Write Now. My name 
is Q. Oberly, 132 So. Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sales M For Every City To Co-cperate 
with our campaigns. in taking big dikes for the Casazza 
Fly Trap Screens, indispensable in every modern home. 
We want men to sell it themselves and to put out others; 
mast be able to finance themselves and carry stock on 
hand, and give highest references To that kind of men 
we offer a golden opportunity to make a permanent in- 
come. Write Frank A. Maron & Co., Bush Terminal Build- 
ing, No. 6A. Brookiyn, N. Y 


Mail Order Business—How To Succeed -Inter- 
esting, instructive articles every month by those who know 
in * The Business Builder’’—the different, distinctive mag- 
azine of mail-order and agency selling. 68 es, stand- 
ard magazine size. Sample copy 10c., none free. The 
Business Builder, Randolph Rose, Publisher, 28 Rose 
Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Business Men, District Ma Salesmen 
wanted every town to manage local, mail sales and jobbing 
agency; livest proposition in America; repeat-order, money- 
making products; new sales plan, samples, folders furnished 
free. Progressive man with small capital can create steady 
life income. Manufacturer, 3787 Broadway, New York. 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 

ofitable. Send for ‘‘Pointers’ today. American Col- 
ection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


$3000.00 Cash Will Buy A Chicago Real Estate 
and Financial Business. Net profits of this business have 
averaged between $15.00 and $20.00 daily for past 10 years. 
Owner retiring. Good opening for right man. Address 
Financial— Room 915—115 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Ilinois Mencfacturing Corgeration Wants High 
class business man not afraid of prosperity. Establish 
office—manage salesmen. Make big money from the start. 


References. Will pay entire expenses Chicago if you are 
the man. Empire Co., 625C 8. Dearborn, Chicago. 




















Patents 





. S. And Foreign Patents And Trade-Marks. 
Free book and opinion as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. 


Protective Patents Procured Promptly. Trade- 
marks Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book 
sent on Request. Robb & Robb, 285-288 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted An Idea! Who Can Think Of Some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas. Write for Bul- 
letin of Patent Buyers and Needed Inventions. Randolph 

Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 151, Washington, D. C. 











Collections 


“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., Great Salt 
Lake City. Utah, U.S.A. ‘“‘Some People Don't Like Us.” 


Why Experiment? Bic Firms Demand Results. 
That's the reason they patronize us. Our service covers the 
country. No advance fees. Established 1906; Members 
Chicago Ass'n of Commerce; Wiley & Mack, General 
Counsel; Highest commercial and bank references. Write 
us today. Conie W. Mack & Co., Otis Bldg., Chicago. 


Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Learn To Write Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Use spare time. Correspondence course unnecessary. 
Comple‘e professional instruction $1.00. Details free. 
Vernon Hall, Box 126C, Chicago. 




















Auto Instruction 
Earn Big Money. Be A Chauffeur Or Repair 


man. We teach you at home and assist you to position. 
Best system, lowest prices. Free models. Write for free 
Book. Practical Aute School, 1154 Pearl St., New York. 








Duplicating Devices 


You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin. ves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Window Trimming 


Let Us Send You Full Information On Wirdow 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Fonctar Seboo!l, #2 Jackson Rivd.. Chicago. 











Literary: Manuscripts 





Authors, Send 2c For “How To Get Your Book 
Published.” Write us your needs. We advise, revise, il- 
lustrate, copyright, print and market. Refer to banks 
and authors. Shakespeare Press, 114 E. 28th St.. NewYork. 


Dull Razor Blades 


If You Think No Man In This World Can put 
a good edge on a dull blade, keep on buying new ones, But 
we'll prove that we can, and at our risk, if you’il send your 
address. Parker-Warren Co., 1433-R Broadway, N. Y. 





Real Estate 


Central British Columbia Is Being Opened To 
settlement for the first time by the building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway now comp ets through to the Pacific 
Coast. Stuart River, British Columbia, is the last impor- 
tant town to be established on the Main Line Grand Trunk 
Pac fic Rail.» ay. Lots in the new town of Stuart River are 
available for business purposes, to homeseekers and invest- 
ors at Very Low Prices, on Terms as easy as $2 a month. 
No Interest. For detailed info mation addresst Transcon 
tinental Townsite Co., Ltd., 655 Sterling Bank Bldg,. Win- 
nipeg, C.nada, Authorized Agents, Stuart River and Grand 
Trunk Pacific Towns Throughout Western Canada. 


Profitable Little Farms At Richland Heights In 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 
acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, veg- 
etable, poultry and live st ck country. Large list of other 
farms. Send for literature now. F. H. La Baume, Agr’l 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 











Money Making Farms, 21 States, $10 To $50 
an acre; live stock, tools and crops often included, to 


sett'e quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free. E. 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 67, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 





LONG ISLAND 

New York Is Expanding More Rapidly Than Any 
city in the world. Improved lots in beautiful residential 
ed at Hempstead, Long Island, six miles from New 

ork, $240 up; small amount down; easy monthly pay- 
ments; all city conveniences; every lot guaranteed high 
and dry; many fine residences now on property; five 
cent trolley to ocean; title guaranteed; gilt-edged invest- 
ment; send for photographic map and illustrated booklet. 
W. Kaye, 277 Broadway, New York City. 





Typewriters, Office Supplies 


La-gest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc. 4 to 4 
mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on 
ee. Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. 

Write for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


This Month—100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5 days’ 
Free Trial pletely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Ty pewriter 
Exchange, Dept. 260, Federal Life Bidg., Chicago. 


Just Habit To Insist Upon Paying $100.00 For A 
typewriter. Don’t waste your money. We have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row. N.Y. Citv. 


Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


$15 For Dollar 1858. We Pay To $1,000.00 For 
rare coins to 1909. Many very valuable in circulation. Get 
Posted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
It may mean much profit to you. Send now. The Numis- 
matic Bank of Texas, Dept. C, Fort Worth. Texas. 























Sheet Music 


Photo Finishing 


From Producer to Consumer 





Sheet Music— Vocal And Instrumental— At Irre- 
sistably low prices. Beautiful selections—the kind that 
sell for 15c to 25c per copy. Will send you three big hits 
for only 10 cents. P. W. Raidabaugh, Plainfield, Ind. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. 


All Kodak Films Developed Free— When Order- 
ing. Prints up to—3'4x444—6 for l0c. Larger sizes 15c. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Samples Free. Johnson 
Studio. Brownsville, Tenn. 


JOBS 


TO THOSE WHO 


Ow! Wow! That’s The Stuff! Bayle’s Horse- 
radish Mustard. The finest condiment in the world; 
10c a jar at your grocer’s or direct from Geo. A. Bayle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 


ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 


High-Grade Salesmen 





Agents: A New Line With Big Money Making 
ilities selling the nationally known Evinrude Row- 
oat or Canoe Motor at resorts or wherever boating exists. 
Attaches in one minute. Easy to start. Simple in opera- 
tion. Economical. Officially adopted by twelve Govern- 
ments including the United States. Magneto equipped. 
Drives a Rowboat eight miles per hour, Canoe twelve 
miles per hour. Weighs 50 lbs. Can be carried like a 
satchel. Write for particulars today. Get started early. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 159 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae SS on ——w and price. Full co-oper- 
on. fit by our national advertising. 





A Golden unity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnis 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill. 


Make Big Money Every Week Selling Bennett 

13.00 Portable Typewriter. Does work of $10.00 

achines. Standard Keyboard —visible i Over 
35,000 in use. Unlimited field. Easy, quick seller. Big 
profit. Write today. Dept. 20, Geo. N. Bennett Co., 
4001 Cedar Street, ncsisbase, Pa. 


Agents. We Want Men And Women To Rep- 
resent us and start subagents. “Every house a sale.” 
Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast. 
Write us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars. Sun Mfg. 
Co., 342 Dean Bidg., South Bend, Indiana. 


The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co.,52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
If you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once 
and get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 768, Chicago. 


Agents: Portraits 35c, Frames 15c. Sheet Pic- 
tures ic, Stereoscopes 2ic. Views Ic. Pillow tops 28c. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 140R, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than ) monthly, 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Wide-Awake Agents Or Crew Managers Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
mo making agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


























Agents H —Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
| device. Willions will be sold. Steel Corporation 
yacht 1200. Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory. Phondate Co., 550 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, O. 





They Sell Themselves. Agents Reapin Rich Har- 
vest on new #djustable floor and wall mops, dustless dust- 
ersand other sanitary brush specialties. Write today. Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin Co., Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N.J. 

Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 

aran food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 

large _—. Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 





Agents— Automatic Rain Water Separator—Only 
device that automatically discharges dirty water into waste, 
then diverts clean water into cistern. Wonderful inven- 
tion—no competition—easily attached—sells on sight, $3.00 
up—anywhere there are cisterns, to architects, builders, and 
home owners. Salesmen make big profits daily. Send for 

varticulars and territory Today. The Automatic Rain 

Vater Separator Co., 201 Gardner Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Agents, Would You Take A Steady Job With 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. Ve manufacture. Middlemen 
profits aval Get posted on, our 1914 exclusive territory 
a ty ny selling plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., Chicago. 

Local Managers Wanted In Each Cty And Town 
to co-operate with us in a campaign to establish a paying 
business all over the country. 0 not write unless you are 
able to finance orders and can furnish the best of references. 
We have a money-saving device which has a large field for 
intelligent men. Once sold a steady income earner. 
Teelo Corporation, 25 Broad St., Office 737, N. Y. City. 


We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 











Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 
to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.(”) to 
$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. © pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


New, Original And Different Plan Of Placing 
Postage Stamp Vending Machines with special advertis- 
ing features. Salesmen cleaning up big, quick profits; 
$5.69 on each transaction. Good contract, exclusive terri- 
tory; no money required. District Managers Wanted. 
Chapman Service Co., Dept. A., Milwaukee, 








Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death —$25 a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a,year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—$15 a week injury or sickness. 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted — Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for ket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted 











$2500 Accident And Health Policy For 96.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500 death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages i6to 70. $5000 Policy for $10 yearly. Deposit with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 


Agents—Big Income. New Invention. Scrubs, 
takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. Big sale, big 
rofit. Exclusive territory. Patent Vacuum Cleaners, 
Washers, Fiber Brooms, Polish Mops, etc. Write today. 
Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 345, Chicago. 


Agents To Sell A Line Of Quick-Selling Novel- 
ties, useful in the home, the office, the outdoors. Splen- 
did opportunity. Address Novitas Sales Co., 180 High St., 
Waltham, Mass. 


Agents—“‘Large Profit” Free Sample Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write today 
for liberal offer to agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 


Sells Like Hot Cakes; Big Profits; Nothing Like 
it; ironing wax, pad and rest, perfumes clothes; clamps 
to ironing board, refills with new wax; sample 5c. 
Marshall Mfg.. 14 Front St., New York. 

You Vacuum Sweeper Agents Owe It To Your- 
selves to get our “‘direct from the factory’ prices and de- 
tails of the newest and best machine on the market. W, 
C. P. & Co., 510 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 

Honest Man Wanted In Each Town To Dis- 
tribute free advertising premiums; $15 a week to start; 
experience unnecessary; references required. Address 
McLean, Black & Co., 14 8. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 




















Can You Do What Others Are Doing? A Large 
manufacturer wants reliable workers established every- 
where. Guaranteed hosiery sold only through agents. Lib- 
eral terms. J. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Agents Of Abil' ty And High Character Wanted 
on a new household article. Large profit. Special selling 
plan that pulls results. Address Merritt & Brock, 59 to 69 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Agents—Sell 5 Silk Wash Ties For $1.00. Catchy 
Gold Filled Tie Clasp and Stick Pin Free. Wins sales. 
Big Profits. Write for samples and terms. Comer Mfg. 
Co., 4 Tenth St., Dayton, Ohio. 











Household Necessity Recently Invented Sells 
readily at 5c. Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by Geod Housekeeping 
Institute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send vou free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one week 
but weekly. S. Mfg. Co.,-.20B Warren St., New York. 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. | i Profitsk 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


t Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Washday now agpleasure. 
Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents 50c in quantities. 
Wendell Washer Co., 267 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 

















Agents: — Electric Sign— Flashes Changeable 
wording in radiant sparkling beams of blazing electric 
light. Outselling everything at $10.00. Valuable exclusive 
territory. Sample free. Flashtric Sign Works, Chicago. 


Si Men—Make Big Mon Handling Our 
Metallic Letters. Best.cheapest. Beindependent. No ex- 
og oes required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. 

. Y. Sign Letter Co., 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


Get The Habit. OthersHave. Earn Extra Money 
in spare time or entire time, selling my window sign letters. 
Always indemand. No experience required. Samples and 
particulars free. Chas. Goodman, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
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the poor landlord, and then turned up 
his nose. ‘“There’s that smell again!’ 
says he as fretful as a porcupine. 

“The cop wiped his hand dcross the 
table and then showed it to him. ‘D’ye 
mane to tell me anybody’s been settin’ at 
this table when it’s an inch thick with 
dust? Just look at it, me frind.’ 

“Sure enough, there was a lot of thick, 
black dust on his hand; I could see it 
from the window, and I tell you, fellers, 
if I had not seen Fitch and Miss Duveen 
settin’ there myself, I never would have 
believed it either. 

“The guy certainly looked fvolish at 
that, and then he got mad and hopped 
around, cussin’ everybody, and when he 
was out of breath he began to sniff for 
that smell again. 

“All of a sudden the cop pulls out one 
of them circulars describing crooks that 
the police have, and read it. Then he 
looks hard at the landlord, puts the cir- 
cular back in his pocket and makes a 
sudden grab for the landlord's collar 
and gets it. 

“‘Hey, you! Come along wit’ me,’ 
says he, and starts to drag him off like 
a sack of meal. 

“T wish you could have seen that feller 
fight! His scrap with Butter wasn’t in 
it. The cop was twict as big as he was 
and he had him puffin’. When he got 
him to the door I steps up. 

“‘Gimme a hand,’ says the cop. 
gink here is crazy.’ 

“*With pleasure,’ says I, and I jumped 
in and helped handcuff him. We dragged 
him to the alarm box and put in a call 
for the wagon, and while we were wait- 
ing for it the cop showed me the circu- 
lar. The picture was of a guy that had 
escaped from the bughouse, and it did 
look lots like the landlord, and the de- 
scription fitted him too. It said that he 
had a habit of going around making 
fool complaints to policemen and that 
he never wore a hat, and it was easy to 
know him because he was always talk- 
ing about bad smells.” 


RESH laughed reminiscently. “I 

could have told the cop that I had 
seen the poor stiff’s hat blow off when 
he was chasing Butterfield, but I didn’t. 
A waiter should always mind his own 
business.” 

“The last I seen of him he was setting 
in the wagon with three cops for com- 
pany. One of them was pulling a big 
hunk of cheese out of his coat pocket 
and he was swearing something vile.” 

“What some folks have to suffer so 
that other folks can eat,” remarked 
Fitch, shuffling the cards. 

“The Irish Thrush had to be fed,” 
said Maloney, “and the landlord only got 
what he deserved—the idea of him in- 
terfering with us. Was it any of his 
business that we happened to use his 
property? Maybe this will teach him not 
to go prowling around empty buildings 
at one o’clock in the morning and not 
to monkey with these here honest, peace- 
ful waiters when they are busy pulling 
off a rubber-lined stunt and not bother- 
ing nobody.” 
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Men Are This Year Flocking to No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Users Increase 55 Per Cent 


There are more tire users—perhaps 
by 20 per cent—than one year ago. But 
Goodyear tire sales show an increase of 
55 per cent. The difference shows that 
tens of thousands are discarding other 
tires for Goodyears. 


It has been so for years. The better 
men knew Goodyears the faster our sales 
have grown. Now—after millions of 
mileage tests—Goodyears outsell any 
other tire in the world. Our one-day 
output often exceeds a whole month's 
production in 1909. And we are gain- 


ing new users faster than ever before. 


The Court of Last Resort 


This verdict comes from users—the 
court of last resort. It comes from men 
who have made their comparisons— 
hundreds of thousands of them. It 
comes from men who know tire mileage, 


for most cars have odometers. 


Never will all men agree on one tire. 
Good and bad fortune, abuse and acci- 
dents have too much to do with tire 
service. 


But Goodyear has won more, and is 
winning men faster, than any other tire. 
And no other evidence compares with 
that in denoting superlative worth. 


The Four Winning Features 


These four great features—found only in 
No-Rim-Cut tires—are the reasons for 
Goodyear supremacy. 


We ended rim-cutting by a method we 
control. That method has never been ap- 
proached. It wiped out for our users the 
chief source of tire ruin. 


We saved blow-outs—the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. We did 
this by our “On-Air” cure—an extra 
process which adds to our tire cost $1,500 
daily. 

We fought loose treads—reduced this 
danger by 60 per cent. We did this by 
creating, during vulcanization, hundreds of 
large rubber rivets. 


We made an anti-skid as smooth run- 
ning as a plain tread. Made it double- 
thick and tough—equipped with hundreds 
of deep, sharp, resistless grips. It is called 


the All-Weather tread. 
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These features have’ saved tire users 
millions. No rival offers anything like 
them. So men have bought No-Rim-Cut 


tires to get them. 


Yet 16 Makes Cost More 


These tires for years—because of 
these features—cost more than other 
standard makes. But multiplied output 
and new efficiency cut down our factory 
cost. 


Now |I6 makers ask a higher price— 
And for tires 
which embody none of our exclusive 


up to one-half more. 


features. 


It’s a curious situation. Once you had 
to decide if No-Rim-Cut tires were worth 
our higher cost. Now the question is— 
Are other tires worth $5 to $15 more? 


They are not. We are giving you the 
utmost in a tire. We give you four 
important things no other tire can offer. 
But we build up to 10,000 motor tires 
daily. And we sold last year at an 
Those 


are the reasons for present Goodyear 


average profit of 61% per cent. 


prices. 


If you want these prices and these tires 
your dealer will get them for you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(1563) 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 














TORR. 
KODAK 


with you 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


























